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- The Destruction of Rome. 
AN EPILOGUE TO HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


In his charming ‘ Bilderbuch ohne Bilder,’ Hans Ander- 
sen constructs a series of dissolving views which for beauty 
and quaintness stand unrivalled in the realm of imaginative 
fiction, The moon is his one dramatis persona: she wanders 
from land to land, ‘takes up the wondrous tale,’ and tells 
in pictures what she has seen evening after evening in many 
lands. Now it is a Hindoo girl, watching with lighted lamp 
beside the Ganges for her missing lover; now a trail of 
swans across the sky going southward, till one of them sinks 
exhausted in the sea; and now the story of a poor lad, of 
whom it was predicted that he should die upon the throne 
of France—and so he did, pierced by the bayonets of the 
Revolution of July. Picture succeeds picture in this won- 
derful ‘Bilderbuch,’ each artistically wrought out, each 
dramatized, each endowed with lips to tell its own tale. At 
the end of the book one has seen more than pictures: they 
are tableaux vivants, landscapes gifted with souls, poems that 
‘speak, voices that sing, which have passed before the mind’s 
eye and left on its sensitized retina an indelible touch, 
light as a camel’s hair, lasting as bronze. The émprovisatore’s 
genius has scored one more triumph, and his talking pic- 
tures, his spiritual landscapes, live after the eye is shut, 
glimmer after the work is done. 

It was at Rome one evening of midsummer, twelve years 
ago. The purple wall of the Alban hills was just silvered 
by the light of a full moon, shining large and rich-down on 
the yellow infinity of the Campagna in its desolation. The 
tombs of the Appian caught the wave of silver, and arrayed 
themselves in tissues and gauzes of trembling light. In the 
oval of the Coliseum lay a lake of glory, treasured up as in 
a shell of pearl in the wrinkled hand of the ancient amphi- 
theatre. Titus’s Arch was a bridge of beauty thrown over 
the darkness, and through its curve, as through a resplend- 
ent loop, dropped brightness as from the seVen-branched 
candlestick with which it is decorated. Down in the Forum 
pillar and pavement, temple and court shone like the new 
silver of the jeweller, The Santa Scala was a winding stair- 
case fit for Jacob to dream of, and the column of Constan- 
tine lifted its streak of brightness up into the sky near the 
monumental mass of St. John Lateran. The moon scat- 
tered an infinitesimal argent dust that besprinkled, be- 
clouded, envapored and enwrapped all things, thrusting a 
dazzling bolt through the rounded top of the Pantheon, 
putting a tongue of fire into the throat of the campanile of 
the Campidoglio, encrusting the waters of the Fountain of 
Trevi with a sheen like crystal, polishing domes and col- 
umns to the whiteness of chalk: enveloping, irradiating all 
things in the Imperial City, till surface and interior alike 
reverberated light, and the great walls of Aurelian girt a city 
of silver fire. 

Beautiful and still lay the au 


st metropolis of. the 
ancient world: the daisies grew w 


whiter over the ashes of 
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Keats, and the violets that sprang from Shelley’s heart 
emitted a fragrance strong as an opiate. A tender melan- 
choly, the sweetness of a great desolation, embalmed old 
Rome in their precious spices: when, suddenly, the moon 
rolled away the mighty stone from the sepulchre, and the 
vision of untrampled, undesecrated, undismantled: ROME 
stood forth clear and wonderful—a mighty i image, complete, 
perfect, unwrecked and unpolluted. No human hand had 
as yet been lifted to strike a dagger to her heart, to cast the 
waters of derision in her face, to overthrow her ancient 
monuments, to cover up her imperial ways, to sack her 
streets, desecrate and destroy her churches, and leave her a 
wretched outcast whose rags are to be sought in the un- 
sympathetic museums of Germany, France and England— 
veritable Judengassen, hung with the tatters of the city of the 
Cesars. The ‘pilgrim of eternity’ wandered among the 
glorious ruins of antiquity as yet unaware that the Destruc- 
tion of Rome was dreamed of. The artist revelled in the 
colors and growths, in the magical lines of mountain and 
temple, in the bits of loveliness garnered for him in the im- 
memorial fountains and aqueducts, and in the beauty of sun 
and moon as they shot lightning through Bernini’s colon- 
nade, the palace of the Barberini, or Hadrian’s mausoleum. 


’ The antiquary and archeologist studied antiquity here in its 


perfection, uncovering reverently and carefully, from day to 
day, as one exhumed the ashes of the dead, the skeleton of 
ancient times, fresh and entire. The traveller luxuriated in 
the mellow charm of the place, giving his money gladly for 
the glory of having feasted his eyes on one spot as yet un- 
outraged by Hausmann and his Huns, untouched by the 
unhallowed mania for “building lots,’ unravaged and un- 
wronged by the speculator in ‘flats.’ A cloud passes over the 
moon, and behold—a change ! 

A traveller from Germany came along—a professor learned 
in the arts, accomplished as a critic, skilled as an interpreter 
of Raphael.* His mind had been stored by reading and 
travel with a complete image of ancient and medizval Rome. 
Item by item he had built up a complete knowledge of the 
encyclopedic city, and his mind was a mirror throwing back 
that quaint, wonderful, complicated image in all its quaint- 
ness, wonderfulness and complication, with the superadded 
charms of its one civilization superimposed upon another, 
like the successive tiers of Giotto’s Tower. What does he 
see as he slips along by the shine of the moon,—the tell-tale 
star that darts like a detective into the alleys of Old Rome 
and pitilessly reveals their nakedness and ruin? 

Is this indeed the ‘ Eternal’ City—the city of perpetuities 
and of institutions that can never perish—of republics and 
Kings, of Emperors and Popes, that have left their visible 
incrustation upon it ineffaceable as the foot of a water-bird 
hardened in the stone? The gabbling Italians all around 
him answer, ‘Si, si,’ with all imaginable volubility; but is it? 

Brennus had destroyed Rome ages before; Hannibal and 
Pyrrhus had threatened it; it had been sacked and pillaged 
by Attila and his Huns, and by the Constable de Bourbon. 
All this, however, it had survived: Gauls, Greeks, Huns 
and Frenchmen. The Rome of the Popes had stood for a 
thousand years on the ruins of the capital of the Roman 
Empire, blooming, unshaken. Christian Rome had sprung 
from heathen Rome: from the Catacombs, in renewed incar- 
nation, it sprang more beautiful, more majestic than ever, 
with the chrism added by Constantine, and the poetry and 
gifts of worshipping generations from Peter to Victor Em- 
manuel. It seemed indeed Mecca, Jerusalem and Rome in 
one. 

But a modern Titus came along: the ‘New’ Italy emer- 
ges: it must have acapital. Florence is too far; Naples too 
Southern, mayhap too Greek even yet. The unification of 
Italy, the dream of Cavour, must be consummated in the 
re-erection, the resurrection of Rome, as the mother-city 
of the scattered brood of provinces once more gathered 


we Letter on ‘The Destruction of Rome.’ Boston: Cupples, Up- 


beneath the mother’s wing. Accordingly, all the painted 
hubbub and paraphernalia of the court must hurry-skurry 
bag and baggage, to Rome—to the antiquary the altar-spot 
between the wings of the cherubim, most consecrated, most 
suggestive. All the myriad animalcules that swarm about a 
court, that eat out its heart, that scarify and plague it, moved 
thither simultaneously: flights of locusts, hordes of grass- 
hoppers, herds of barbarians, clouds of dé¢es rogues smarting 
for prey. Where get accommodations for these myriads? 
The engirdling walls of Aurelian stretched all about Rome, 
leaving vast uninhabited spaces between the streets and the 
walls themselves: why not fill up, occupy, lay out, build up 
this uninhabited space, so that New Rome might find lodg- 
ing-houses and boarding-houses and caravansaries to pro- 
tect, guard and feed its mighty belly? True, this was ground 
thrice-sacred to the excavator: it was there that he hoped to 
trace more abundantly the sinuous courses of antique life— 
the nervous system of imperial and republican Rome; and to 
perfect his imperfect knowledge of a surpassing and marvel- 
lous civilization. But what of that? The land-speculator, 
the pauper prince anxious to turn his pa/azzo into money, 
the street-builder and ‘flat’-builder care nothing for the 
antiquary and his antiquated notions. ‘ Marvellous and 
surpassing civilization ’ indeed ! 

So the keen-eyed German, in his marche fundbre through 
ripped up, torn down, overthrown, overbuilt modern Rome 
—the Rome of 1885 and 1886—saw endless streams of carts 
carting away whole houses, palaces and churches; gigantic 
‘flats’ rising on all sides like great tanks designed to catch 
the superabundant population; the very Vatican environed, 
the very dimina Apostolorum besieged by unsightly incrusta- 
tions of brick and mortar extending in vast lines out 
through the Borgo; Rome, the mighty intellectual posses- 
sion of the whole world — not of Italy or of Humberto 
alone—ravaged by a monstrous municipal corporation in 
search of money. The chance meditator in the Gallery 
of Statues, in the Vatican, now looks out in the back 
yards of these monumental tenement-houses, enjoying 
delectable views of flaunting linen and fouler court- 
yards. Colossal barracks are springing up beside, perhaps 
upon, sites hallowed by the genius of Bramante or the 
architecture of Angelo. A hideous memorial of Victor 
Emmanuel is about to be set up in a spot gained for it by 
the destruction of the cloister of Ara Coeli and the tower 
of Paul III. The most exquisite garden in Italy, perhaps in 
the world—the garden of the Villa Ludovisi,—is now no 
more, having been sold to speculators, chopped up into 
plots, and converted into a wilderness of houses, while its 
beautiful laurels, oaks and pines have been felled and its 
superb gallery of pictures and statues distributed no one 
knows whither! A ‘sudden eruption of things monstrous’ 
greets the eye everywhere in Hausmannized Rome, from the 
Baths of Diocletian to the Porta Salara. 

But how can such vandals as these defilers know that 
‘Rome, to the dwellers on our planet to-day, represents an 
intellectual and spiritual value’ incalculable by any of their 
tribe? All they want is money, money, land, land. Their 
answer is to wall in another priceless villa (the Villa Albani, 
the most beautiful architectural monument of the last cen- 
tury Rome possesses), by advancing blocks of houses; to fill 
up the newly discovered Catacombs with débris; to ring the 
death-knell of the green-embowered Villa Aldobrandini; to 
gloat over the approaching demolition of the gardens in 
which Vittoria Colonna once walked; and to enter upon its 
proscription-list the brilliant garden-precipice of the Villa 
Borghese. It was a small matter for the Garibaldians thirty 
years ago to destroy Raphael’s country-house. The Doria, 
Borghese and Colonna galleries are said already to be 
doomed, if not to destruction, at least to distribution. Rome 
must have a ‘ Via Nazionale,’ forsooth, and the deadly street 
must thrust its nose through the most enchanting architec- 
tural monuments, because the edict of reconstruction—of 
squaring, and levelling, and geometrizing immortal souvenirs 
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—has gone forth irrevocable as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians. ‘ Andis this hallowed ground now to be given over 
into the hands of speculators, and no reply made to those 
who would protest against it, only a shrug of the shoulders, 
and a sigh, that, alas! as the tide is now rushing in, no dam 
can be set which would stop its flow?’ Yes; ‘the world 
knows that the Italians themselves destroyed Rome at the 
close of the Nineteenth Century.’ 
James A. HarRIsoNn. 





Reviews 
Prof. Norton’s Portrait of Carlyle.* 

Ir 1s to be feared that the year 1886 will not pass into 
literary history as a peaceful twelvemonth. The literary 
critic may, philosophically, pass by the controversies con- 
cerning the American Catholic Church, Andover, the Ap- 
ostolical Succession, the Armstrong ordination, Phillips 
Brooks, and so on through the alphabet. (Why not ask the 
Rev. Dr. J. H. Blunt to make a new ‘Dictionary of Sects, 
Heresies, and Schools of Thought,’ for the year 1886 only ?) 
But the Holmes-McCosh debate and the great Gosse-Col- 
lins war still agitate the republic of English letters; and now 
comes the first of Mr. Charles Eliot Norton’s re-editings of 
the Carlyle correspondence, thereby opening once more the 
whole bitter controversy between Mr. Froude and his critics. 
This affair, it hardly need be said, is in many ways far more 
serious and painful than any other purely literary contro- 
versy of recent years. 

Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, of Harvard, the competent 
editor of the Carlyle-Emerson correspondence, has been in- 
trusted by Mrs. Alexander Carlyle (niece) with the papers 
in her possession, partly unprinted, partly such as Mr. 
Froude had already used. This volume of ‘ Early Letters’ 
is to be followed by more ‘ Reminiscences,’ and by the Car- 
lyle-Goethe correspondence. It is, under the circumstances, 
an important and significant book. It constantly supple- 
ments Froude’s volumes, and often corrects them; where 
Froude printed letters or extracts incorrectly or incom- 
pletely, Norton is apparently scrupulously accurate ; and he 
unquestionably presents a much more attractive picture of 
the strange courtship of Thomas Carlyle and Jane Welsh 
than did Froude. We see here the individual Carlyle— 
more truly deserving of the title ‘The Only’ than ever was 
Jean Paul; but we also see his manly heart, his noble am- 
bitions, his braver moods. The light of these early years 
also illuminates the lives of the strange husband and wife 
after 1826; for, as the editor says: ‘Through all the dark 
vicissitudes of life, love did not desert them. Blame: each 
of them as one may for carelessness, hardness, bitterness, in 
the course of the years, one reads their lives wholly wrong 
unless he read in them that the love that had united them 
was beyond the power of fate and fault to ruin utterly, that 
more permanent than aught else it abided in the heart of 
each, and that in what they were to each other it remained 
This truth, thus tenderly stated 
by Prof. Norton, Mr. Froude certainly did not make suffi- 
ciently apparent, and seemed to try to hide. 

But something more remains to be said, and said plainly. 
Granting that Carlyle over-trusted Froude, as Poe over- 
trusted Griswold, and that the trust was similarly half- 
betrayed, there rested with himself a duty he did not per- 
form. His errors and shortcomings as a man need not here 
be judged ; but it is proper to say that Carlyle should have 
been his own literary executor. His love-letters and hate- 
letters, his recriminations and ululations, should have been 
examined, burned, or filed by himself. The world has too 
much biography and autobiography. The tenderest heart- 
confessions and the sincerest self-criticisms should never be 
spread before the world, to be quarrelled over by editors, 
and ‘sampled’ in the .Sunday newspapers. The. Carlyle 


* Early Letters of Thomas one: 1814-1826. Edited by Charles Eliot Norton. 
$2.05. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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correspondence needed Prof. Norton’s correcting hand; but 
the real Thomas Carlyle may be adequately studied from 
his best books alone, or at most from that high and true col- 
lection, the Carlyle-Emerson correspondence. Men-of- 
letters may well learn a lesson from this five years’ quarrel : 
that the letters of lesser authors are not very valuable any- 
way, while those of the greater should be edited by them- 
selves. There is more than a jocose moral in Dr. Holmes’ 
famous motto, ‘ Every man his own Boswell.’ 





A Lonely Traveller in Africa.* 

Dip ever a century before pour forth such books as 
this Nineteenth counts by hundreds? When did road- 
makers and engineers write so voluminously asnow? Recent 
books of travel are largely written by men of the level and 
theodolite and chain, rather than of the stylus or quill. 
They bear at the front and end of their names, not titles 
of literary societies or academies, but letters that suggest 
mathematics, instruments, and machinery. These authors 


who fill our tables and alcoves are, very numerously, the 


bronzed and hardy pioneers of exploration and commerce. 
He does wisely who as a man of action consults the polished 
man of the study. The young, strong, modest-appearing 
man who looks, in his photograph and frontispiece, as if he 
could traverse Africa again and fight hosts of fevers, has 
had aid in literary revision, evidently to the improvement 
of his story. We perceive distinct and individual flavor in 
Mr. Kerr’s book, though it reminds us of Livingstone’s, 
whose memory he, with ali African explorers, reveres. He 
does not give the report of an expedition; he travelled alone. 
The sense of solitude is felt by the reader in sympathy with 
the one white man among so many blacks, as well as among 
the silences of nature. With no companionship of his 
own race, without any auxiliary force of civilized assistants, 
or even regularly-enlisted carriers, this sturdy Scotchman 
penetrated Africa, travelling from Cape Colony to Lake 
Nyassa, and from Lake Nyassa to the Indian Ocean. His 
first goal was Livingstonia, where he expected to meet 
Europeans, and a civilized colony. He reached the place 
after months of wading in the sand, fighting the tsetse 
fly, wrestling with fever, and running the gauntlet of savage 
negro tribes, only to meet bitter disappointment. He found 
at Livingstonia seven graves, an inch of candle, a tin of 
biscuit, eight yards of pink calico, and a storehouse full of 
empty boxes, dust and cobwebs. Fortunately, while wait- 
ing here in despair, he was able to grasp a white man’s 
hand. Lieut. Giraud and a rescuing party, in a small 
steam-launch in the service of the Belgians at the north end 
of the lake, accidentally put in at Livingstonia for fuel. 
After physical. and mental reinforcement and a brief rest, 
the traveller made his way by canoe into the Zambesi 
River, and thence to the Indian Ocean, to steamships and 
-home. 

We judge from certain allusions that Mr. Kerr once had 
some unpleasant experiences in mining schemes in the 
United States. His references give Americans a special 
interest in his book. He is, however, a genuine Briton, 
and like nearly all coveters of Naboth’s vineyard in South 
Africa, colors his story with a visible strain of prejudice. 
Dutch prosperity in that part of the world is as distasteful 
to the average Britisher as was the same thing on Manhat- 
tan Island and parts adjacent to covetous Connecticut folk 
two centuries and more ago. The gold and diamond re- 
gions are described in fresh and sprightly sentences; in- 
deed, none of the author’s paragraphs are prolix. He 
intimates, however, that these matrices of mineral and 
metallic wealth are perhaps rather to be enjoyed in reading, 
or utilized for the immediate money-making of a few, than 
as bases for permanent and vigorous trade. Fortune and 
failure in American mining go like the strokes of a péen- 





dulum, he thinks; and so it may be in Africa. All his 
*In the Far Interior. By Walter Montagu Kerr. 2vols. $9. Boston: Hough- 
tton, Mifflin & Co. 
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romance this bold traveller saves to put into his dreamings 
and communings with nature; while he looks at all ques- 
tions of investment and business through untinted glasses. 
Indeed, he seems to have the fear of the British capitalist 
constantly before his eyes. It may be true that ‘princes 
shall come out of Ethiopia,’ but as yet they are unwashed, 
and woefully in need of soap and anti-odor compounds. 
The ‘ gift-laden ’ hands of the interior Africans may yet be 
lifted up to their Creator in rational and spiritual worship; 
but the consummation is still far off. Neither to encourage 
nor to chill the zeal of merchant or missionary does the 
author write, but only to give the naked truth, for so has he 
seen and even felt it. It is perhaps best, on the whole, to 
have the ardent, hopeful Welsh-American, Stanley, and the 
unenthusiastic Briton tell each his tale. The one, despite 
equal and even greater odds, believes all, hopes all, endures 
all for Africa. The other refuses to hold forth any en- 
couragement, and deliberately withholds any definite judg- 
ment as to the value of this portion of Africa to the 
countries of Christendom. Certain it is, however, that with 
the rapidly multiplying books on Africa we shall soon be 
in possession of data for appraising the value of nearly 
every square inile of real estate in the Dark Continent, 

We wonder again, as we have wondered often before, why 
no one has yet tried to find a remedy for the tsetse fly. 
Large areas of the earth’s surface are rendered uninhabi- 
table to dogs, goats, horses and cattle by the bite of this 
poisonous insect. Surely as there is penhyroyal for the 
mosquito, there must be drug, juice or herb to give quietus 
to the tsetse. It is literally true that a large part of the 
African problem concerns iiself with a fly. We look eagerly 
for the coming druggist who shall invent a powder that will 
enable man and his nearest brute friends to inhabit Central 
Africa together. Mr. Kerr does not load his pages with 
too much detail of bites and stings. He tells us of noble 
game, and his hunting adventures are narrated with a zest 
that creates zest. The illustrations of his book are remark- 
ably good, and the same may be said of letter-press, maps, 
index, binding and cover. 





“The Evolution of the Snob.” * 

WE WOULD give this little book a warm weicome, not only 
for its passing interest, but for the salutary effect it must 
have upon such of its readers as are inclined to snobbishness. 
Probably every one who takes it up will be surprised to find 
that it is not a seu d'esprit, or a social satire at all, but aseri- 
ous and really scientific treatise, in which the author traces 
the evolution of the snob in precisely the same calm way in 
which he would trace the evolution of the elephant or the 
jackass. Indeed, he seldom permits himself to indulge even 
in irony., And so, many readers who would laugh con- 
tentedly over a cutting satire on snobbery, without a sus- 
picion that they were being hit, will find in this study how 
many qualities which they are quite willing to admit exist 
separately in themselves blend together in the most approved 
form of snobbishness. Mr. Perry tells us that ‘the inspiring 
cause of the degradation of individual dignity which is 
known as snobbishness is due to an uneasy sense of inferi- 
ority,’ and that the object of his book is ‘to hunt for the 
origin of this quality, in order to ascertain whether it is a 
constituent part of human nature, or a temporary develop- 
ment that has arisen from peculiar social circumstances.’ 
And it is remarkable with what an absorbing interest he in- 
vests the carrying out of this purpose. 

From the pages of all the dramas, novels and essays of 
the time, he resurrects for us the society of the Eighteenth 
Century, and with a microscope searches it for the snob. 
For the first fifty years the type fails to appear in the pages 
of any of those writers who were so keen to seize and hold 
up to ridicule the foibles of theday. Hence Mr. Perry con- 
cludes that it did not exist, and shows that the social con- 


* The Evolution of the Snob. By T.S. Perry. $2.50. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
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ditions of that day made it an impossiblity. In the middle 
of the century, however, changes in the social system and in 
the popular feeling occurred, which were favorable to the 
birth of the snob ; and in 1760 he makes his bow upon the 
stage in the person of Beau Tibbs in Goldsmith's ‘ Citizen 
of the World.’ Here Mr. Perry shows, in several interest- 
ing chapters, how the reaction after the French Revolution 
towards authority and the love of romance, nature and the 
picturesque, which has done such incalculable service to our 
literature and arts, at the same time matured the snob. 
During the present century the creature has waxed fat and 
multiplied exceedingly, but the only change in his character 
has been the substitution, on this side of the Atlantic, of 
wealth for birth, as the thing to be meanly worshipped. 
This brief outline gives hardly a hint of the wealth of dis- 
course, analysis and extract which go to make up one otf 
the most interesting social sketches we have seen. So 
strictly scientific and so far from satirical is it, that the 
author contents himself with the following closing paragraph: 
‘Whether the frank worship of wealth is in itselt, however, 
a commendable thing, each one may decide for himself : 
the answer will be recorded by some future historian.’ 
We will add the hope that the answer may be so prompt and 
vigorous as to bring the historian into the very near future. 
Mr. Perry’s style is uneven, being for the most part marked 
by strength and ease, but at times becoming harsh and so 
involved as to seem ungrammatical. 





Holiday Publications. 
** American Art.” 


‘AMERICAN ART,’ published by Cassell & Co., is a work which 
will be sought after by collectors on account of the wood-engrav- 
ings it contains—examples of an art which has been brought to 
perfection on this side of the Atlantic within the last decade,and 
which is now threatened with extinction by the growth of the pho- 
tographic printing processes, and, in some degree, by the reasonable 
desire of its best practitioners to do original work by means of 
freer methods. The permanent value of the text, which is by S. R. 
Koehler, and which includes a most judicious review of the past of 
American art, and estimate of its present position, as well as ex- 
tended notices of the painters, etchers and engravers represented, 
will add to the dunk for the book. And the selection of pictures 
for reproduction, equally judicious, makes it, on the whole, the most 
satisfactory work of its class that we have yet seen, and a necessi- 
ty for every buyer of paintings or owner of a well-stocked library. 

ong the wood-engravings, we would particularly call attention 
to George A. Teel’s cut of Murphy’s ‘ Morning on the Marsh,’ with 
its wonderful effect of mists being dissipated by the morning 
light ; Dewing’s ‘ Angel of Peace,’ a very delicate piece of work in 
tones by Hoskin; Juengling’s reproduction of one of the best 
works of one of our most virile painters, Walter Shirlaw; Heine- 
man’s exceedingly clever translation of a ‘Girl and Swan,’ by F. S. 
Church; Juengling’s ‘Still-Life,’ after Emil Carlsen; and last, 
though by no means least, Closson’s ‘ Castles in the Air,’ after the 
picture by Alexander Harrison. When it is understood that these 
engravings are totally unlike the Fifteenth Century outline cuts, 
the white-line cuts of the Bewick school, the later French tint cuts, 
and German and English fac-s¢mz/e engravings—that they stand 
alone, and represent a phase of the art originated in the United 
States, which cannot be carried any further, and which is doomed, 
perhaps, to die with the present generation, the value which fine 
examples of it will have in the near future will be apparent. 

Our best erates pmb have never done better work than the 
best that is contained in this volume, So much can hardly be said 
for all of the etchings. They are equal in number to the wood-cuts, 
but not in merit either as reproductions of the paintings which they 
represent or in themselves. One of the best is the portrait of 
Gen. Charles Devens, etched by S. A. Schoff, after the painting 
by Frederick P. Vinton. ‘A Glass with the Squire,’ by Jas. D. 
Smillie, after Eastman Johnson, is interesting because of its sub- 
ject. Schoff’s etching of Abbott Thayer’s ‘ Portrait of a Lady’ 
preserves very well the refined though somewhat dreamy look of 
the original, but the handling is dry and hard and gives no idea of 
the oe method. The face only is good ; but it is very good. 
Mr. off’s work is freer and more masterly in his rendering of 
Charles Sprague Pearce’s ‘The Prelude;’ and there ‘are some 
clever lan etchings, the best of which is ‘Swain Gifford’s 
* Near the Coast,’ after the painting by himself. ($15.) 
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“ Notable Etchings by American Artists.” 

WHITE, STOKES & ALLEN publish, with text by es Hitch- 
cock, a very handsome volume of etchings, including ‘ T 
Burner,’ by Gerome Ferris; ‘The White Rose,’ by Frederick W. 
Freer ; ‘ he Lily Pond,’ by Kruseman van Elten; ‘Ca Pince!’ b 
James J. Calahan after Bellecour; ‘Old Trinity,’ by Frank M. 
Gregory; ‘The Old Bridge,’ by Dr. Leroy Milton Yale; ‘The 
Book-Worm,’ by Joseph T. Sabin ; ‘ After the Hounds,’ by W. H. 
Shelton ; ‘ Near Montigny,’ by Charles Volkmar; and ‘ St. Jerome,’ 
etched by W. St. John Harper after a drawing by Ribera. There 
is as great diversity of treatment as of subject in this lot of 
plates. Mr. Ferris’s odalisque with the incense-burner is sketchy ; Mr. 
Freer’s young lady with the white rose and a white feather in her 
hat is carried almost as far in tones as it is possible for pure etch- 
ing to go; Mr. Sabin’s book-worm is very highly-finished; the 
landscapes by Volkmar and Van Elten are somewhat impression- 
istic, and the head by St. John Harper is a startling piece of black 
and white effect. It is reproduced in gold on the dark blue cover. 
Mr. Ferris’s pretty Moorish girl is the frontispiece. Printing, — 
and the general make-up of the book are all that they should be. 





Dickens’s “‘ Christmas Carol.” 

IF OCTAVE UZANNE, the apostle of novel styles of book-bind- 
ing, could pay a visit to our bookstores this season, he might glean 
many new ideas as to his favorite hobby. Few of the holiday 
books are without tasteful covers; and one of the prettiest is that 
given to his illustrated edition of ‘The Christmas Carol’ of Charles 
Dickens by S. E. Cassino, of Boston. It is in pale green and gold, 
backed with white linen and decorated with a spray of holly in 
relief on the white. The drawings and etchings are to the number 
of twenty-four, and are by J. M. Gaugengig] and T. V. Chominski. 
Most are photogravures after oil grisailles, but some are from 
pen-and-ink, charcoal and crayon drawings. They are of all-shapes. 
and sizes, and of varying degrees of merit; but all have character 
—the first requisite, of course, in illustrating Dickens. The vision 
of Ali Baba, opposite page 40, and the Fezziwig Ball, opposite page: 
46, are among the most successful. The book is handsomely made 
up, with margins of pleasant proportions, and has for frontispiece 
a Japan-paper proof of a portrait of Dickens with a fac-szmile of 
his autograph. ($9.) 


Minor Notices of Holiday Publications. 

UNDER the title of ‘The Lorgnette,’ and in a pea-green cover, 
Mr. George J. Coombes has published a small collection of pen- 
and-ink drawings by Mr. Van Shaick, who aims to be the Ameri- 
can Du Maurier. They represent various amusing phases of the: 
society life of the day, and are generally well-drawn and interesting 
from an artistic point of view. Some of the ‘types’ introduced 
will be recognized as portraits of individuals-—-OUR COMMON 
birds like the oriole, the song-sparrow, the snow-bunting, the wren 
and the blue-bird, with accessories of plum blossoms, wild roses, 
boughs, honeysuckle and morning-glories, have been drawn 

y Fidelia Bridges, reproduced by chromo-lithography and are 
published by White, Stokes & Allen, with poetical accompaniment 
arranged by Susie Barstow Skelding. Some of the poems are given 
in fac-simzle of their authors’ handwriting. The pictures are pret- 
ty, the verses pertinent, and the whole is enclosed in a neat blue 
and gold cover. ‘Familiar Birds. and What the Poets Sing of 
Them’ is the title of the volume. $5.——A CLEVER conceit, set 
forth in a dozen fanciful pictures with brief explanatory text, is J. 
A. Mitchell’s ‘Romance of the Moon’ (Holt, $1), in which are 
depicted the woes and mishaps of the love-lorn Saturn, the prosper- 
ous wooing of the favored Earth, old Sol’s hot-headed and untimely 
interposition, and the persistent fidelity of pensive Luna—an amus- 
ing trifle, sufficient to enliven the passing moment, if not to ‘point 
a moral.——WE have received from L. Prang & Co. ‘Emerson’ 
and ‘Holmes’ in their series of efchings illustrating the Homes. 
and Haunts of the Poets. These little pictures are admirably suited 
to the needs of those who delight in ‘ extra-illustrating ’ their books. 
— HOME SWEET HOME’ is issued by Lee & Shepard in a tiny 
book daintily bound, and illustrated by Miss L. B. Humphrey. 

‘SONGS OF BIRDS,’ a selection of pictures and poems from the: 
larger volume by Fidelia Bridges and Susie Barstow Skelding pub- 
lished by White, Stokes & Allen, has been issued by that house in a 
different binding tied with pink ribbon, as a children’s holiday book. 
A prettier present could hardly be found. Other selections are is- 
sued under the titles of ‘Songsters of the Branches’ and ‘ Birds of 
Meadow and Grove.’ (1.50 each..——_JOHN WANAMAKER, Phila- 
delphia, issues a calendar for 1887 with a quotation from Dickens 
for every day in the year, and a lithographed background showing 
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Lady Dedlock, Tilly Slowboy, Pickwick, Captain Cuttle, and two 
scenes from ‘ David Copperfield.’ He also issues a ‘ Tennyson Cal- 
endar’ with pictures of the Princess and scenes from ‘ Claribel,’ 
‘Gareth and Lynette,’ ‘ Locksley Hall’) and ‘The Brook.——Cas- 
SELL & Co.publish a handsomely illustrated calendar with selec- 
tions from the sermons and writings of Henry Ward Beecher, with 
a portrait and views of his birthplace, home at Peekskill, Church 
at Lawrenceburgh, Ind., and Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 





FIVE little booklets, issued by Lee & Shepard in leather-like 
paper covers, contain, respectively, the hymns ‘ Abide with Me’ 
and ‘Rock of Ages,’ illustrated by Miss L. B. Humphrey, ‘ My 
Faith Looks Up to Thee’ and ‘ Nearer My God to Thee,’ illus- 
trated by Lisbeth B. Comins, and the popular poem ‘Curfew Must 
Not Ring To-Night,’ illustrated by F. T. Merrill and E. H. Gar- 
rett. The last-named piece, though inferior to the others in literary 

uality, lends itself much more readily than they to the purposes of 
the draughtsman. THIRTY-ONE selections from the verses of 
Miss Havergal, for the thirty-one days of the month, printed in 
colored ink and faced by as many illuminated quotations from Holy 
Writ, make up a dainty little volume which’ Mr. Whittaker has 
issued for the holiday trade under the title of ‘ From Morn till 
Eve.’ The illuminations are by M. A. C. 








Books for the Young. 
“Uncle, Peep and I.” 

‘UNCLE, PEEP AND I,’ by Mary. Cowden-Clarke (Roberts 
Brothers), is a delightful book for children. It is described on the 
title-page as ‘a child’s novel;’ and it is admirably adapted to the 
tastes and needs of the little people for whom it was written. Now 
and then, we suspect, the author makes her characters talk beyond 
their years, but it is seldom we find a book so genuinely child-like 
and natural in its whole spirit. It is about two children whose 
parents have died in London, and who are rescued from starvation 
by an uncle, taken to his house a few miles out of the city, and 
there have most delightful times. A ten-year-old reader at our 
side has enjoyed the book immensely, and pronounces it one of the 
best books she has ever read. It is all so pure, so simple and so 
charming, that we commend it to all children and to all lovers of 
children’s books. 





‘“‘ The Queen of the Pirate Isle.” 

A DELICIOUS story of boy pirates, with a girl pirate thrown in, 
written by Bret Harte and illustrated in colors by Kate Greenaway, 
is published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. and sold at the ridiculoosly 
low price of $1.50. The pirates are named Hickory, Patsey, Wan 
Lee and Polly; and Polly's doll, Lady Mary, should perhaps be 
reckoned. Dissatisfied with pirate life indoors with a closet for 
rendezvous, under the lead of Wan Lee they explore a California 
‘ diggings,’ tunnels and all, get acquainted with the miners and re- 
discover a lost lode, after which they all safely reach home again. 


There are drawings on almost every page, and all are- pretty and 
amusing. 





“Youth of Twelve Centuries.” 

Mary E. BLAKE has had the bright idea of writing a series of 
twenty-four short poems about the youth of twelve centuries, be- 
ginning with Jaia of Thebes and Thothmes of Karnac and ending 
with Jonathan of Boston and Dorothy of Philadelphia. These have 
been illustrated with twenty-four ideal portraits by F. H. Lungren, 
and make a handsome quarto volume issued by D. Lothrop & Co. 
($2.) Mr. Lungren has been very successful in delineating the 
characteristics of each race and period required to be represented, 
and he shows a praiseworthy ambition to be accurate in the details 
of dress and architecture which he has introduced. Most of the 
faces are pretty and many of them expressive, though a few have 
suffered a little, apparently, at the-hands of the engraver. They are 

rinted ‘in colored ink on paper of a very pleasant tint. It would 
S an excellent book to put into the hands of a child beginning to 
study universal history, and will also be found interesting by older 
readers. Besides those already mentioned, it contains portraits of 
Chinese, Greek, Roman, Jewish, Gaulish, Frankish, Moorish, 
Italian, English and French youths and beauties. 


Minor Notices of Books for the Young. 

‘DOWN THE MISSISSIPPI,’ by Edward S. Ellis (Cassell), is an 
entertaining record of two children who went down the great 
river rather against their will, during the freshet of 1882. A youn 
lad and his sister, left at home alone with a negro boy who hel 
in the household, drifted away in the great flood on the roof of 
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their cabin; and their adventures, with the amusing comments of 
Crabapple, the negro, are told with spirit and pathos. The ad- 
venture with the grizzly bear seems rather a stretch of the imag- 
ination, and it was a pity to pad the book with the extremely sensa- 
tional incidents of some children lost on the prairie years before. 
In this introductory story, which has nothing to do with the other, 
there are quite too many prairie fires, grizzly bears, herds of buffa- 
lo, roasted buffaloes, panthers and Indians. ‘THE YOUNG 
WRECKER,’ by Richard Meade Bache (Lee & Shepard), is a story 
of adventure off the Florida reefs, and is intended to disabuse 
people of the idea that wreckers are wretched people who try to 
lure vessels into danger by false lights, etc., in order to profit by the 
salvage. There is incident enough to please the most exacting 
boy. The most remarkable one, the story of a man who caught a 
fish as large as himself by jumping into the water and seizing it, 
we know to be quite credible——-THE AUTHOR of ‘ Harry Ray- 
mond,’ illustrated (F. Warne & Co.), states in the preface that 
some of his hero’s remarkable adventures among pirates, slavers, 
and cannibals, may seem strange, but might easily have occurred 
not many years ago. It would certainly be an exceptional lad, how- 
ever, who should have quite such a stirring life; But the boy who 
likes to hear of such adventures is not an exception, and the story 
will probably be enjoyed by young lovers of the marvellous—— 
‘ CONJURER DICK,’ by Angelo J. Lewis, ‘ Professor Hoffmann’ (F. 
Warne & Co.), will entertain boys with a taste for tricks. The 
story does not amount to much; but the famous tricks of well- 
known conjurers are explained, to the probable entertainment of 
many lads emulous of a reputation for making puddings in hats. 








‘Four WINDs Fars,’ illustrated by Walter Crane (Macmillan), 
is one of Mrs. Molesworth’s charming stories for young people, at 
once poetic, spirited, and interesting, with a healthful little moral 
tucked neatly out of sight, but giving the whole a pleasant fra- 
grance.—‘ WORTHINGTON’S ANNUAL’ for 1887 (Worthington 
Co.) is bright with pretty pictures, many of them in color, and at- 
tractive with short stories, biographies, papers on natural history, 
verses, and helpful truths ——‘ YOUNG AMERICA’ (Boston, Aldine 
Book Pub’g Co.) is an illustrated collection of anecdotes, short 
stories and verses, all intended to entertain the little people and 
help them at the same time morally and intellectually -——t THE 
CHATTERBOX,’ edited by J. Erskine Clarke, M.A. (Estes & Lau- 
riat), appears with its usual abundance of good things for youn 
people in the way of story and illustration——‘ FRANK LESLIE'S 
CHATTER BOOK,’ formerly known as ‘ Frank Leslie’s Chatterbox,’ 
contains a great variety of pictures to illustrate the stories, and of 
stories to illustrate almost every phase of life. The stories are by 
well-known writers, such as ‘Aunt Fanny,’ Mark Lemon, Trow- 
bridge and others. 





‘His ONE FAULT,’ illustrated (Lee & Shepard), is one of Trow- 
bridge’s admirable stories for boys, in which an excellent lesson is 
taught in a very entertaining way. It adds to the strength of the 
moral that Christopher’s ‘one fault’ was not in itself a very hein- 
ous one, and that Christopher himself was perfectly conscious of it 
and honestly trying to overcome it. But the trouble one may bring 
upon oneself and others by merely a little habit of forgetfulness is 
forcibly, and at the same time amusingly, shown in the story of the 
boy who remembered in the night that he had forgotten to put the 
whip away, and in trying to put back the whip, forgot to lock the 
stable, so that the horse was missing in the morning instead of 
the whip. His adventures in tracing the horse are told with much: 
spirit; and no lad will be frightened from learning the lesson by 
finding it tiresome———‘ LITTLE MISS WEEZzy,’ by Penn Shirley, 
illustrated (Lee & Shepard), is an amusing little book recounting 
the adventures and sayings of a bright little four-year-old, who, on 
performing the oc a ceremony for two of her dolls, asks the 
bridegroom solemnly if he takes this doil to be his ‘ aw/ul wedded 
wife.——THE ‘ Three Vassar Girls’ of Mrs. Champney now take 
a trip up the Rhine, and the story of their adventures and sight- 
seeing is illustrated by ‘Champ’ and others (Estes & Lauriat). 
What they saw is a guide-book to what others would do well to 
see, and what they felt and thought is worked into a little story 
of life and love and death——‘ MADAME _ TABBY’S ESTABLISH- 
MENT,’ by Kari, illustrated (Macmillan), is a fairy-story about cats; 
but there seems to be very little sense in its nonsense, and it is not 
written in the best of taste. 





Magazine Notes. 

JOHN BuRROUGHS has in The Popular Science Monthly an ad- 
mirable paper, clear, reverent and honest, on ‘Science and Theol- 
ogy.’ It is original, and full of suggestive thought about a well- 
worn theme. Mrs. E. Lynn Linton’s extraordinary article on ‘ The 
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Higher Education of Women’ is copied from The Fortnightly 
_ Review. .This surprising contribution to the subject, written in 
the Nineteenth Century and by a woman, actually states that 
‘higher education’ is not only valueless to a wife and mother, but 
injurious; and Mrs. Linton would seriously advocate that every 
young girl tempted irresistibly to try to know something, should 
take a vow of celibacy. Prof. Cooke writes of ‘The New Requi- 
sitions for Admission at Harvard College,’ and Prof. Benedict fin- 
ishes his interesting ‘ Outlines from the History of Education.’—— 
In the December Outing we have some of Capt. Kemegs’s most 
startling hunting incidents, and adventures with grizzly bears, 
wolves and Indians. The bicyclist, the college boy, and the 
lieutenant are still e route. If anybody is shivering, he can read 
of fishing in sunny Bermuda, as Charles E. Clay experienced it ; 
and if anybody is warm, he can read about paddling in the Winni- 
peg Country; while anyone tired of both land and water can go 
up in a balloon with an amateur experimenter. 


The Century opens with a portrait of Henry Clay, an elaborate 
article on Ashland, his home, by Charles W. Coleman, jr., with 
illustrations, and an interesting paper of reminiscences of the states- 
man by his executor, Mr. J. O. Harrison. The second instalment 
of the Life of Lincoln shows him at twenty-eight announcing his 
conviction that ‘ the institution of slavery was founded both on in- 
justice and bad policy.’ The chief illustrations of this instalment 
are an engraving from the cast of Lincoln’s hand, a fac-szmile of 
Stedman’s poem referring to it, and a full-page portrait of Black 
Hawk. An article on ‘The Food Question in America and 
Europe’ is one of Edward Atkinson’s careful compilations of statis- 
tics,,about a matter so important that he thinks it ‘may have been 
the German sausage by which France was beaten, quite as much 
asthe German rifle.’ ‘Old Chelsea’ is an interesting bit of descrip- 
tion by Benjamin Ellis Martin, with illustrations by Joseph Pennell. 
William C. Brownell writes of ‘Contemporary French Sculpture.’ 
praising two artists very unlike in their methods and their inspira- 
tions,—Dubois and Chaper. The War pees: is on ‘ The Second 
Day at Gettysburg.’ ‘The Minister’s Charge’ comes to an end, 
though why it should stop just here and now is hardly apparent. 
‘A Coward’ is a good short story by Ellen Mackubin, and ‘A 
Little Millerite’ is a vivid bit of analysis and description by Jane 
Marsh Parker; while ‘An American Beauty,’ by Mrs. Poultney 
Bigelow, is a bright and original tale in which the contrasts of race 
and caste in England and America are brought out very strikingly. 


The Church Review offers, as its numbers go, rather a good 
one for November. Letters are represented by an article on Greek 
Literature, and by another heralding Mr. Richard E. Day as ‘A 
New Poet.’ Biblical criticism is represented by Dr. Olssen, who 
carves up Kuenen, without finding all the joints or doing full justice 
to the solid meat. ‘The Atonement’ comes in for Dogmatics, and 
the ‘Invalidity of Romish Orders’ for Church Polity. The two 

apers which will be most read are that in which Mr. L. Bradford 
ince so naively begs the question as to the change of name ad- 
vocated by many Episcopalians, and the very noble and catholic 
discussion by Dr. Shinn of ‘Obstacles to Christian Unity.’ In 
the December number of Longman’s Magazine there is a short 
story, ‘Edged Tools,’ by Walter Herries Pollock and Brander 
Matthews—an international collaboration. In the same number is 
an announcement which will delight the lovers of ‘ King Solomon’s 
Mines.’ A sequel to that enticing romance is to begin in the Janu- 
ary man’s, to be called ‘ Allan Quatermain, Being an Account 
of his Further Adventures and Discoveries in Company with Sir 
Henry Curtis, Bart., Captain John Good, R. N., and one Umslo- 
pee. Drawings by Kemble will illustrate the first half of . 
able’s two-part story ‘ Carancro,’ a tale of the Louisiana Acadians, 
in the January Century. 


Like the snapper of a whip Dr. Crosby’s ‘ Letter’ cracks loud and 
stinging, at the end of the December Forum’s lash. Hardly less 
sharp is the smiting of the inches justAabove the snapper. Metho- 
dists are supposed to talk freely about themselves in class-meetings, 
but the Methodist who ‘confesses’ here hardly learned it under 
such rigid training. Dr. Leonard Bacon returns to the charge 
— Prohibition, with license and tax as ‘The Alternative.’ 
Philip G. Hubert, Jr., writes wisely on ‘ Interviewing,’ and writes 
as an ‘Interviewer’ at that. Judge Thomas advocates close legal | 
restrictions upon ‘ Wills and Testaments.’ Francis Minor claims 
for women a ‘ Legal Right to the Ballot.’ Prof. L. F. Ward dis- 
cusses, somewhat abstractly, 
Success.’ President Ely Robinson supplies the autobiography, and 
W.S. Lilly writes, calmly and hopefully, about ‘ The Present Outlook 
for Christianity. The longest and most ceful article is that 

-on * Earthquakes,’ by Major Powell——The dead speak in 7he 
North American for December : ‘My Campaign in East Kentucky’ 
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is by President Garfield, and ‘ Educational Methods’ by George 
Sand. A ‘symposium’ on the recent New York elections is full of 
wisdom—with some folly—after the event. Gail Hamilton slashes 
bravely with ‘Heathendom and Christendom’ for her watchword, 
and with blows almost as ambiguous as the watchword. Bishop 
Dudley continues his rather dreary account of why he is a Church- 
man. Statesmanship and war are ~ ey in Donn Piatt’s 
article on ‘Salmon P. Chase’ and Joseph E. Johnston’s on ‘ Jeffer- 
son Davis and the Mississippi Campaign.’ The sharpest paper— 
not the fairest—is Arthur Richmond’s epistolary onslaught upon 
President Cleveland ; the most business-like and. practical is the 
editor’s description of ‘Recent Reforms in Balloting.’ 


With the November number 7he Magazine of Western History 
begins its fifth volume. B.A. Hinsdale recalls some features of the 
now rapidly receding Old South; A. G. Riddle has some pert- 
inent observations on political parties; the biographical sketches 
of Western congressmen, physicians, jurists, and lumbermen are 
continued ; and there are chapters in the history of Ohio, Wiscon- 
sin and Cleveland. The story of the first campaign of the Black 
Hawk War, in which Taylor, Lincoln and Davis served, is well told 
by R. G. Thwaites; while E. P. Allen gives an instructive account 
of modern Mexico. The portraits are unusually good, among them 
one of Senator Cowan of Pennsylvania, accompanied by a sketch of 
his life-————Despite the excellence of the writing in the current 
number of Zhe Political Sctence Quarterly, we are more impressed 
with the weakness than the strength of the ‘science’ of political 
economy. Though we know that science is but a synonym of knowl- 
edge, yet the word has the idea of what is exact, imperative, dom- 
ineering, uncompromising, inexorable. As we read the ably-writ- 
ten monographs we find the tentative predominating over the surely 
known, and submit that the name is an advance beyond the fact. 
The paper on ‘ American War Financiering’ is an able article, in 
which Prof. Hénry C. Adams argues that reliance for war’s sinews 
‘cannot be eae willie upon loans or wholly upon taxes, but fiscal 
administration should be so adjusted as to gradually change the 
burden of expenditures from credit to clear income.’ Other articles 
are ‘ Bimetallism in the United States,’ by the Hon. Alfred E. Lee, 
‘ Taxation of Labor,’ by Charles B. Spahr, and ‘ Industrial Depres- 
sions,’ by Prof. R. M. Smith. A graphic and brilliant summary of 
the ‘Conflict in Egypt’ (second paper), by J. E. Bowen, and some 
carefully-written abetine complete the table of contents in the 
third number of this constantly improving quarterly. 


We have spoken so fully—and so highly—of the contents of the 
bi-monthly numbers of 7e New Prznceton, that we need only 
note the adpearance of the handsome volume containing its issues 
for the second half of the current year. The Connoisseur for the 
current quarter is enlivened with several sketches of heads by Percy 
and Leon Moran, whose unusual cleverness with brush and pencil 
so strongly supports the arguments for heredity. The series of 
pictures of Philadelphia homes is continued, and there are illustrated 
articles on various subjects proper to a ‘ quarterly of art and decora- 
tion.’ The Harvard Monthly in its cover of Whatman paper 
printed in maroon colored ink. The Harvard Monthly for No- 
vember contains articles by Dr. William Everett, G. P. Baker, Jr., 
Bernhard Berenson and the editor, and poems by Bernard Berenson, 
H. S. Sanford and F.S. Palmer. Dr. Everett’s article is on Har- 
vard in 1855, and will be read with interest by all graduates and 
friends of the University. 








Mr. Gosse’s Lectures on Shelley. 


Mr. Epmunp Gossg, Clark lecturer on English literature 
to the University of Cambridge, has just completed a course 
of six lectures on Shelley, begun under rather discouraging 
auspices. As your readers know, the English literary world 
has been all agog of late over the attack, in Zhe Quarterly 
Review, upon the system of instruction in English literature 
in Universities, in general, and upon Mr. Gosse, in particu- 
lar. He was roundly accused of gross inaccuracies in his 
book ‘ From Shakspeare to Pope.’ Some of the charges, as 
(for instance) that of slipping in his dates, might be brought 
against the most careful writer, and whatever Mr. Gosse may 
be, he is not careless. Other accusations were manifestly 
unfair, such as the reviewer’s assumption that Mr. Gosse 
thinks Sir Philip Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia’ a poem, on the ground 
of a chance comparison with Fletcher’s ‘Purple Island:’ 


\| Indeed, the attack seems to have lost some of its force from its 


animus. Moderate people said, ‘It is the old, savage man- 
ner of Zhe Quarterly Review,’ and the conservative Spectator 
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advised its readers to get the book. Mr. Gosse vigorously 
defended himself, notably in Zhe Atheneum, but the earlier 
lectures showed that he was affected by the circumstance. 
However, the air of constraint wore off, and as it went the 
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lecturer acquired an easier command over his subject, if not | 


a keener insight into it, RE 
€ Tectures were delivered in the great Hall of Trinity 


College, forever celebrated for the famous men who have sat . 


at commons in it. Trinity College was founded by Henry 
VUL, ‘To the glory of God and advantage of the realm,’ 

as he expressed it in his own vigorous language; ‘for the 
promotion of science, philosophy, and liberal arts, and the- 
ology for all time to endure.” And most successfully have 
these liberal intentions been carried out. The walls of the 


- within very late years. 


Hall are lined with the portraits of the great Trinity men * 


of the past, with Newton at their head. It is peculiarly 
fitting that the very young lectureship on English Literature 
at the University should belong to Trinity, for Trinity is 
the College of Bacon and Barrow, of Dryden and Cowley, of 
Byron and Tennyson. 
aulay living ‘on the same staircase!’ Here too, at Trinity, 
during those years when Shelley’s fame was in danger of be- 
ing lost in the obloquy which pursued him, living and dead, 
a band of young under-graduates took it upon themselves 
to educate public opinion to an appreciation of a poet whom 
they believed to be great and true. Whewell and Monck- 
ton Milnes and the late Master of Trinity were among 
them. It is related that these youthful enthusiasts made a 
pilgrimage to Oxford for the purpose of rousing tlfat Uni- 
versity to the merits of Shelley, its one great poet. They 
were blandly received by the Oxford men—Oxford men are 
always bland,—who understood that they had come to 
resuscitate Shenstone, the quaint author of a quaint poem, 
whose title ‘The Schoolmistress’ is to be found in most 
histories of English literature. Oxford had never heard of 
Shelley! Shall I describe for you this beautiful Trinity 
Hall; its high-pitched, open-timber roof, crowned with a 
graceful lantern; its oak-panelling, its richly-carved Renais- 
sance screen ; its fine oriel windows? A worthy environ- 
ment is it all for the study of a poet. 

Mr. Gosse’s subjects were: 1. Shelley’s Historical Posi- 
tion. 2. ‘Alastor’’and ‘The Revolt of Islam.” 3. Poems 
of 1819. 4. Poems written at Pisa. 5. Last Poems and 
Death. 6. Shelley’s Influence in English Literature. The 
method was arunning comment on the poet's life, chiefly 
from the point of view of some of the best known poems. 
Mr. Gosse made very useful critical analyses of four poems 
—‘ Alastor,’ ‘Prometheus Unbound,’ ‘ Epipsychidion,’ and 
‘Adonais.’ That of ‘Prometheus Unbound,’ intelligent, 
clear, and discriminating, was perhaps the best. In the 
course of the exposition, great stress was laid upon Shelley’s 
extreme susceptibility to the influence of other writers, to 
Southey in ‘Queen Mab,’ and to Wordsworth in ‘Alastor ;’ 
to Plato and Calderon in ‘ Epipsychidion,’ and to Petrarch 
in ‘The Triumph of Life,’ when, having given up all hope 
of winning a hearing from his own countrymen, he became 
practically an Italian. So, too, Shelley’s lack of form, his 
“invertebrate construction,’ and his inclination to let his 
fancy run away with his imagination, fared ill in Mr. Gosse’s 
hands. One can readily admit these criticisms as well- 
grounded, and quite agree further in the judgment that 
Shelley’s morale was unwholesome; but some exception 
may be taken to Mr. Gosse’s final estimate of Shelley—that 
he is perhaps the finest lyrical poet, not only of England, 
but of the world. Shelley’s lyrics are truly marvellous, 
lovely beyond praise; but do they not lack something of 
the human? Was Shakspeare’s superior sentiment due, in- 
deed, to his archaic expression? And nothing was said of 


Burns, whose songs are as perfect in simplicity of art as in 
truth of feeling. 

But the most serious objection to Mr. Gosse’s treatment 
of Shelley is its present total lack of appreciation of the 
Doubtless it is true that 


poet from the philosophical side. 


Think, too, of Thackaray, and Mac- - 


profound. 


in the first place, but doubtless it is just as true that men 


‘subordinate to moral and political philosophy. 


‘that ever-open question. 
. of Shelley may be characterized as painstaking and dis- 
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the present interest in Shelley is due to the Pre-Raphaelites 


are now reading him as one phase of a renewed interest in 
philosophy. Shelley is the most psychological of poets, and 
psychology as a distinct science has spring into existence 
It will not do to sum up Shelley’s 
The bent of his mind was strongly 
He said himself that he considered poetry 
Coleridge 
had no mean opinion of his metaphysical insight. True, 
Shelley’s ethical views may be criticized as obscure, biassed 
by his personal feelings, and not based on any wide knowl- 
edge of men in society; but he was singularly sound and 
broad in his political theories. An article called ‘ Shelley’s 
Philosophical View of Reform,’ published in a late num- 
ber of Zhe Fortnightly Review, under the editorship of 
Prof. Dowden, contains many wise suggestions on social 
and political problems. As acase in point,in the preface 
to ‘Hellas’ the poet takes occasion to pass severe stric- 
tures on the part played by Russia in Eastern politics— 
On the whole, Mr. Gosse’s study 


philosophy as ‘ puerile.’ 
philosophical. 


passionate ; but it is never sympathetic, never subtle, never 
‘It is of interest to note that the Shelley Socie- 


-ty, having already brought out ‘The Cenci,’ has just present- 


ed ‘Hellas;’ and that a new life of the poet is soon to 


‘appear, edited by Prof. Dowden—a gentleman whose name 


is a guarantee of fine scholarship and correct taste. It is 


to be based on hitherto unpublished papers furnished by 


‘Sir Percy Shelley, and will undoubtedly throw light on 





many obscurities in the life of one of the most singular 
spirits that have made themselves felt in our literature. 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND, Nov. 17th, 1886. 


A “ Manfred” Symphony. 

At the second concert this season of the Philharmonic 
Society, at the Metropolitan Opera House last Saturday 
evening, Mr. Thomas brought forward a new and extremely 
interesting symphony by the Russian composer, Tschai- 
kowsky. Byron’s ‘Manfred’ had once before appealed to 
an eminent composer, as witness the incidental music writ- 
ten for the drama by Schumann. By other than English- 
speaking peoples, the poem is perhaps the most admired of 
Byron’s creations. Its variation of the Faust idea contains 
the popular element. Some parts of Tschaikowsky’s music 
might have been given other titles; but with the programme to 
guide the listener there is no questioning that the symphony 
as a whole is a very successful effort to give musical expres- 
sion to the fundamental mood of the poem, as well as to 
paint some of its episodes. In the first and last move- 
ments the ‘ Manfred’ psychological drama is enacted; in the 
second and third we have diversion from the pain and 
gloom through the medium of pretty musical sketches of 
‘The Witch of the Alps’ (scherzo) and the free and happy 
life of the mountaineers (slow movement)—a pastoral. In the 
first division Manfred walks gloomily among the Alps, seek- 
ing forgetfulness and haunted by the memory of Astarte. 
In the last movement he is surrounded by bacchanalian 
revelries in the Hall of Arimanes; he invokes the phantom of 
Astarte, hears the prediction of ‘his release through death, 
and dies. The music is all vividly imaginative and full of 
dignity, though, as some might urge, the composer does not 
always escape the charge of straining after effect in his in- 
strumental combinations. So far as the mere technique of 
orchestration goes, there are few brighter examples in musi- 
cal literature. The criticism which lies most heavily on the 
work is that its melodies and its instrumental effects have a 
strangely familiar aspect. We seem to have met them all 
before in the works of Wagner, Berlioz and Liszt. ,The 
other music of the concert consisted of Schumann’s over- 
ture ‘Genoveva,’ Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, and the 
Jinale of Wagner’s ‘ Gétterdimmerung,’ in which Miss Leh- 
mann sang the vocal part in her finest style. 
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International Copyright. 

Tue American Copyright League held its annual meeting 
in this city on Thursday, the 2d inst. Since the last pre- 
vious meeting, two International Copyright Bills had been 
introduced in the Senate and referred to the Committee on 
Patents. One of these was introduced by Senator Hawley, 


in behalf of the League; the other, representing more par- © 


ticularly the interests opposed to an unrestricted copyright 
agreement with foreign countries, was introduced by Sena- 
tor Chace, a member of the Patents Committee. Pending 
action upon these bills, the Committee listened to argu- 
ments for and against them, and accorded a special hearing 
to the representatives of the League, including its Presi- 
dent, Mr. Lowell. The Chace bill was subsequently reported 
back to the Senate, but has not yet been acted upon by 
that body. At last week’s meeting of the League it was 
accordingly resolved ‘That the Secretary be instructed to 
request the Committee on Patents to report to the open 
Senate the League bill as originally presented by Senator 
Hawley, as well as the Chace bill, together with the Com- 
mittee’s urgent recommendation that an early date be fix- 
ed for their joint consideration.’ This is an eminently rea- 
sonable demand, and we trust the Committee will act upon 
it promptly. The Treasurer’s report showed a balance on 
hand of $480.50. 

A new Council of thirty for the government of the League, 
elected at the annual meeting, met on Tuesday afternoon 
and elected the following officers: President, James Rus- 
sell Lowell ; Treasurer, R. U. Johnson (vice J. B. Gilder, re- 
signed) ; Secretary, George Walton Green ; Executive Com- 
mittee : Charles Dudley Warner, Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby, 
Arthur G. Sedgwick, R. U. Johnson and G. W.Green. On 
motion of Mr. Brander Matthews, the Executive Committee 
was urged to consider the expediency of employing a travel- 
ling agent to assist in awakening and directing popular 
interest in, and support of, the work of the League during 
the coming year. 

In his Message to Congress, President Cleveland speaks 
much more strongly than he did last year in favor of Inter- 
national Copyright. He says: 

The drift of sentiment in civilized communities toward full recog- 
nition of the rights of property in the creations of the human intellect 
has brought about the adoption, by many important nations, of an 
International Copyright Convention, which was signed at Berne on 
the 18th of September, 1885. Inasmuch as the Constitution gives 
to Congress the power ‘to promote the progress of science and 
useful arts by securing for limited times to authors and inventors 
the exclusive right to their respective writings and discoveries,’ this 
Government did not feel warranted in becoming a signatory pending 
the action of Congress upon measures of international copyright 
now before it, but the right of adhesion to the Berne Convention 
hereafter has been reserved. J trust the subject will receive at your 
hands the attention it deserves, and that the just claims of authors, 
so urgently pressed, will be duly heeded. 





“Tristan and Isolde.” 


‘TRISTAN AND IsoLpg,’ the great love tragedy, to write 
which Wagner interrupted work on his Nibelung tetralogy, 
and through which he hoped to keep up an association with 
the contemporary stage that was threatened by the magni- 
tude of the other task, was performed for the first time in 
America at the ‘Metropolitan Opera House on the evening 
of December 1st. The large attendance of the public and 
the attitude taken by the daily press indicated plainly that 
the occurrence was regarded as of unique significance. The 
Transcript and the 7raveller of Boston sent their musical 
critics to discuss the performance, and the 77ridune of this 
City had so much to say about the work and its representa- 
tion, that its criticism assumed serial form, and came out 
in seven chapters distributed over three days. The musical 
commotion, it must be confessed, was justified. Wagner's 
drama, whether viewed from the position of the opponents 
or the advocates of the new musico-dramatic methods, is a 
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work which can not be treated with indifference. Musicians 
see in it the loveliest flower of the poet-composer’s inspira- 
tion, and Wagner himself corfessed his preference for it 
over his other works, because while composing it he felt 
himself impelled entirely by inspiration and not by reflection 
as one would think inevitable while hewing to a theoretical . 
line. Students are familiar with the old romance of ‘Sir 
Tristrem’ which is the basis of Wagner’s drama. Wagner be- 
gins where Swinburne’s poem ‘ Tristram of Lyonesse ’ begins ; 
and his last scene is that which Matthew Arnold has han- 
dled so touchingly in his ‘ Tristram and Iseult,’ with this 
one significant difference, that Wagner omits the ‘ Iseult of 
the White Hand,’ the Iseult of Brittany whom the Tristram 
of the legend marries after being separated from Iseult of 
Ireland, who drank with him the fateful potion, 

Which since then forever rolls 

Through their blood and binds their souls, 

Working love but working teen. 

Wagner has other variations from the legend, the most im- 
portant being that he makes his lovers to be in love before 
the potion is drunk, thereby escaping the criticism that his 
chief characters have no claim on human sympathy because 
their love is entirely chemical, and increasing the meta- 
physical elements in the drama, which he delights in but 
which do not consort always with the dramatic. Portions 
of the music of the drama had been heard in our concert 
rooms previous to this performance, and it was interesting 
to observe how much these excerpts gained from the pictures 
and action which accompany them in the stage represen- 
tation. The performance was a surprisingly brilliant one, 
and candor compels the record that this work, which for 
many reasons was its composer’s child of sorrow—a verita- 
ble Tristram, in fact,—was received with demonstrations of 
enthusiasm the like of which has seldom been known in a 
New York theatre. Herr Seidl conducted the work and 
inspired his musicians to prodigies of valor; and the prin- 
cipal performers were Herr Niemann, Fraulein Lehmann, 
Fraulein Brandt, Herr Fischer and Herr Robinson. 





The Lounger 


IN REFERENCE to the charge of editorial favoritism recently 
considered in this column, J. M. O., of Ottawa, Canada, writes :— 
‘I am fully aware that the editor of Harfer’s has already replied 
to the anonymous paragrapher of the Boston Heradd ,; but inas- 
much as he himself is probably one of the chief marks for the 
paragrapher’s bolt, what he has so courteously written is liable to 
be regarded as the perfunctory pleading of an accused person. _I, 
on the other hand, am not only entirely innocent of editorial guilt, 
but am, even as a writer (to use a sporting phrase), a “rank out- 
sider ”—and that, too, in a double sense, my residence being out- 
side the boundaries of the United States. And yet during the past 
three years it has been my good fortune to have manuscripts either 
printed or accepted by the following American magazines and re- 
views: The Forum, Popular Science Monthly, Magazine of 
American History, Lippincott’s, Continent, Manhattan, Outing, 
Sunday School Times, Cosmopolitan, Current, Literary Life, 
Wide Awake, Harper's Young People, Youth's Companion and 
Our Youth. 1 have also had the ill-fortune to have my articles 
_rejected by a majority of the standard periodicals not included in 
the above list. And as the result of an experience which, it must 
be admitted, is at least sufficient to justify me in breaking my 
peace, I want to testify that although I have never had an intro- 
duction from an “insider” to any of the editors who have been 
good enough to take my work —although up to the present moment 
I have not even met one of these editors face to face,—I have 
found them, with hardly a single exception, courteous, considerate, 
candid, and thoroughly honest, impartial, and above-board in all 
their dealings.’ 

TO THE SAME effect writes j- B. T., of St. Charles College, Ellicott 
City, Md. :—‘I beg to corroborate Mr. Alden’s testimony by my 
personal experience. Verse, I am told, is the most unmarketable 
of literary wares; and yet through my verses, such as they are, 
I have found favor with all the editors of the leading eee 
Harper's, The Century, The Atlantic, Lippincott's, St. Nicholas 
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“ outsider ” still to all literary “ cliques.” 
ors to make this statement as a trifling acknowledgment of their 


endent have accepted my work, though I am an 
I feel it due to the edit- 


courtesy to a stranger.’ 





‘THE DEMIGOD’ seems to have caused quite a flutter of excite- 
ment in the novel-reading world. The story is published anony- 
mously, and there has been a good deal of guessing as to its 
authorship. Harper & Bros. received the manuscript from Boston, 
together with a letter containing a sealed envelope. In the letter. 
they were told that the author’s name was to be found within the 
envelope, which they were not to open unless the manuscript was 
accepted. It was sent to several ‘readers’ of the house for their 
opinion, and was accepted entirely on its merits. Then the seal of 
the envelope was rm and the author’s name revealed. I do 
not think that any of the ‘readers’ suspected it. If they did, Mr. 
Harper tells me, they did not express their suspicions in writing. 
The story is certainly clever, and the very pretty cover designed by 
Louis C. Tiffany adds vastly to its external attractions. 





Mons. MUNKACSY is to be congratulated on having so good a 
friend and manager as Mons. Sedelmeyer. I never knew how much 
he owed to that gentleman till I saw a copy of a handsomely printed 
volume issued this year in Paris under the title of ‘Christ before 
Pilate.’ It is devoted to a eulogy of the painting of that name.and 
of Mons. Sedelmeyer, who is now exhibiting it in this country ; and 
as it is published by Mons. Sedelmeyer himself, all that it says 
in his praise may be-accepted as authentic. Everywhere, remarks 
the modest publisher of the book, the painting is 
exhibited with that perfect taste which has founded, in this particular, 
the universal reputation of its owner, Mr. Sedelmeyer. The 
artist has found in his publisher a complement which is just as necessary 
as it is rare to be found. The superior taste and rare artistic feeling of 
Mr. Sedelmeyer exerted, during the creative period, a beneficial influ- 
ence on the painter, who is at the same time his intimate friend. 





THE passage just quoted is ed enough of Mons. Sedelmeyer’s 
‘superior taste.’ It was only his excessive delicacy of feeling, no 
doubt, that prevented his claiming exclusive credit for all that is 
— in the painting he has ‘led into the world ’ with ‘ loving, care- 
ul and intelligent hands.’ After reading this handsome book, one 
realizes that such a claim would be wholly justifiable, and can 
only regret that the publisher’s modesty has kept him from ad- 
vancing it. Mons. Munkacsy, I repeat, should be proud of his 
genial showman. 





A WRAPPER addressed in a familiar hand brings me a copy of 
Y Drych (The Mirror), a paper started in this city four or five 
and thirty years ago, but now published at Utica. A poem printed 
in small type fills three solid columns on one of its eight pages. It 
is entitled ‘Rhyddid yn Goleuo y Byd’—a legend that probably 
contains some reference to the Statute of Liberty, since a portrait 
of Mons. Bartholdi’s colossal goddess is inserted between the title 
and the opening stanza. It is the poem that won the prize offered 
at the Scranton (Pa.) Eisteddfod, Nov. 12th, 1885, and was pub- 
lished on the day of the unveiling of the Statue, Oct. 28th, 1886. 
As The Mirror has a circulation of 10,000 copies, the Rev. D. C. 
Phillips’s poem must have been widely read by Welshmen in 
America and Wales; and as the reader will see by the closing 
stanza, which I give myself the pleasure of quoting, it is by no 
means inferior to the occasional verses in which our English-writing 
bards expressed their emotions on seeing Liberty unveiled : 

Dyna ryddid! Duw’n rhoddi 
Gras y nef trwy’r groes i ni; 
Am rhyddid Duw ymroddaf 
Ac yn ei nerth canu wnaf ! 





IN RESPONSE to a request, the Hon. James Phelan, of Memphis, 
Tenn., has published in pamphlet form a speech on ‘The New 
South,’ delivered at Covington, Tenn., in October, when the orator 
was ‘stumping’ the district as a candidate for Congress. Theoret- 
ically Mr. Phelan does not seem to be an out-and-out protectionist, 
but practically he believes in guarding the personal interests of his 
constituents. ‘The principle of protection to infant industries is 
acgepted,’ he declares, ‘by many of the most radical free trade 
advocates. Now of all industries in the world, I know of none that 
stands so much in need of the bottle as those of the South.’ 





NINE READERS out of ten—nay, ninety-nine out of a hundred— 
would see in this passage an-allusion to the familiar nursing-bottle 
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of the North, with its innocuous charge of tepid milk. But from a 
paragraph op the next page of Mr. Phelan’s oration, it would appear 
that the Tennessean infant is nourished on a stronger diet than his 
Northern brothers and sisters, and that the rubber-tipped vial of 
the Middle and New England States has been superseded in the 
South by the ‘pocket-pistol.’ Here is the honorable gentleman’s. 
peroration : 


A tariff has been compared to an intoxicant. Is there no intermediate 
“stage between the sobriety of Gough and the delirium tremens? Cannot 
a man look at life from the smiling stand-point of an appetizer before 
dinner? Between the frigid zone, with its desolation of icebergs and its. 
white-coated bears, and the terrific heat of the equator, has not nature 
girded the earth with the temperate zone as with a ribbon of bright colors 
and exquisite workmanship ? Do we not find in all this that which gives- 
the world its onward impetus? 





The Fine Arts 


Art Notes. 

AN interesting collection of thirty-two old masters, belonging to: 
Charles Sedelmeyer, of Paris, the owner of Munkacsy’s ‘Christ 
Before Pilate,’ has been placed on exhibition at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. The pictures were imported by invitation of the 
Trustees, and not being for sale escaped the payment of the thirty 
per cent. duty. Four old masters belonging to Mr. Henry G. Mar- 
quand are shown with the Sedelmeyer collection. The masters 


represented by examples of greater or less merit are Cuyp,- 


Greuze, Guardi, Hals, Hoogstraeten, Memling, Murillo, Netscher, 
Pater, Rembrandt, Reynolds, Rubens, Ruysdael, Sorg, Steen, 
Teniers, Terburg, Tiepolo, Van der Heyden, Van Dyck, Van 
Eyck, Van Ostade, Van Goyen, Watteau, Wouvermans. Rem- 
brandt’s portrait of his cook and that of his wife, and Ru- 
bens’s Holy Family are the best of the works. The Dutch and 
Flemish masters, Steen, Teniers, Terburg, Van Ostade and Van 
a are shown in a very satisfactory group of pictures. It js 
difficult to see what special object was served as regards public 
art-interest by importing this collection. Most Americans have 
seen the great masters in their own countries, in these days of 
universal travel, and those.who have not had that privilege have 
seen examples of their work, quite as good as these, in museums in 
this country. 


—The Pall Mall Gazette announces the marriage of George 
Frederick Watts, the distinguished painter, to Mary Fraser-Tytler, 
at Christ Church, Epsom, Surrey, on the 20th ult. Mr. Watts, it 
will be remembered, was the first husband of Miss Ellen Terry. 
He is sixty-six years of age. 

—An exhibition of plates, original and reproductive, by the 
French etcher, Rajon, was opened at Knoedler’s last week. It 
also includes examples of charcoal portraiture by Mons. Rajon. 
Among the most famous of his plates are the portraits of Eng- 
lish celebrities—Darwin, Cardinal Newman, John Bright, Rev. 
James Martineau, John Stuart Mill, Sir Frederick Leighton and 
George Eliot,—and Herr Joachim and E. Meissonier. Plates af- 
ter noted pictures are Meissonier’s ‘ Etcher,’ numerous Géromes, 
several Alma Tademas, Zamacois’s ‘Platonic Love,’ Jacquet’s 
‘Reverie,’ Regnault’s ‘Salome,’ reproductions of Turner, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Watteau, Rubens, Vandyck and others. The 


portrait of Mrs. Rose, after Sandys, is a good example of the . 


etcher’s most delicate methods. Rajon’s style is delicate and re- 
fined without being feeble. He inclines to effects of finish which 
belong: properly to the art of engraving. His handling of the-nee- 
dle peculiarly qualifies him for reproductive etching, and in this 
field he is unrivalled. The fac-sémiles of his charcoal drawings 
and a few originals show him as an original portraitist. Whistler, 
Sarasate, Lord Ronald Gower and Mile. Tescher are among the 
persons he has portrayed. A _ portrait of a son of Mrs. 
Schuyler van Rensselaer is included in the exhibition. 


—A fine Alfred Stevens ison exhibition at the Knoedler G ‘ 
It shows a girl with flowing chestnut hair seated against a pale 
blue divan with a gray space above it. A small parroquet is ed 
on the top of the divan back, and a red flower gleams in the girl’s 
hair. Her costume is a strange Eastern robe, in which dark red 
and steel gray brocaded with gold predominate. Dusky steel ban- 
gles encircle her wrists, and she holds flowers in her hand. This 
picture shows the strong and graceful technique of this painter at 
its best, and it has the charm of artistic dizarrerze which belongs 
to so much of his work. 


—In his Message to Congress President Cleveland says :— 
‘Representations continue to be made to me of the injurious effect 
upon American artists studying abroad and having free access to 
the art collections of foreign countries; of maintaining a discrimi- 
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nating duty against the introduction of the works of their brother 
artists of other countries; and I am induced to repeat my recom- 
mendation for the abolition of that tax.’ 


—About a month ago Mr. Henry G. Marquand brought two cases 
of paintings from Europe. The most recent of the —T was 250 
years old, the oldest 450. The Custom House officers demanded 
the usual duty upon works of art, which is thirty Ber cent. of their 
value. Mr. Marquand claimed that they were antiquities, but the 
claim was disregarded. He then wrote to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Assistant-Secretary Fairchild has replied to his 
letter as follows: ‘The Collector and Appraiser at New-York re- 
ne that paintings executed prior to the Eighteenth Century will 

classified as ‘ antiquities under the department decisions ot June 
7th, 1882 (not published), April 3d, 1885, Oct. 23d, 1885, and Aug. 
18th, 1886. In view of these reports no special instructions as to. the 
paintings in question appear to be required.’ This, we believe, is 
the first general ruling 3 the Treasury Department on this subject. 
Its importance is great. 

—The sales at the Academy of Design had footed up near $16, 
000 at the beginning of the week. ‘Good Luck,’ by Lyell Carr, 
sold for $300, Burr Nichols’s ‘ By the Roadside’ for $400, and Percy 
Moran’s ‘ Autumn Flowers’ for $250, Stiepvich’s ‘ Hashish Eat- 
ers’ brought $2,400. 

—A Hungarian reception was given by the Ladies’ Art Asso- 
ciation on Saturday evening, December 4th, to introduce a young 
Hungarian artist, Miss Mariska Guttmann, who exhibited several 
a and other works. Miss Guttmann is a pupil of Bertalan 

zékely, Janos Greguss and Adolph Hussar, of the Academy at 
Pesth, Hungary, and teaches the painting class in heads at 
the Association. Miss M. Kollock, who is the landscape instruc- 
tor, exhibited several pleasing landscapes painted during the past 
summer. 


—Mr. J. Liberty Tadd, of Philadelphia, gave a lecture on Michael 
Angelo at Steinway Hall on Friday evening, Dec. 3d, under the 
auspices of the Society of Decorative Art. The stereoscopic views 
of Michael Angelo’s works were very well given. 


—Reichard & Co. have on exhibition several new pictures and 
studies by W. T. Dannat, the most important of which is ‘ A Sa- 
cristy in Arragon.’ It shows a priest and a peasant hobnobbing 
over their bottle. A head of an elderly lady, a still-life, a large 
half-length of a boy drinking with a vessel held over his head, and 
several small figures comprise the rest of the exhibition. They 
form an admirable group, which every art-student in New York 
should see and study. 


—Mr. John Taylor Johnston is of opinion that the bust of. Wash- 
ington Irving, placed in Central Park on approval, is sufficiently 
as a work of art to merit a permanent place there. It will be 
lefinitely accepted at the next meeeting of the Park Commis- 
sioners. 


—Cecil Van Haanen, an Austrian painter who has made a spe- 
cialty of scenes of Venetian life, is the subject of the opening arti- 
cle in the December Magazine of Art (Cassell & Co.), and an 
excellent etching after an interesting picture of his, ‘ Venetian 
Beadstringers,’ forms the frontispiece to the number. Other full- 
page illustrations (wood-cuts) are ‘The Fighting Temeraire,’ after 

urner, and a dancing girl, after Courtois, from the Salon of 1882; 
and there are richly illustrated articles on old blue and white Nan- 
keen china, Hoghton Tower, some historic gloves, and art in New 
Zealand. The Chronicle of Art and American Art Notes are as 
full and interesting as usual. 


—Kenyon Cox’s original designs for ‘ The Blessed Damozel’ are 
on exhibition at Reichard’s. They bear out the impression given by 
the photogravure reproductions in the book published by Dodd, 
Mead & Co., that Mr. Cox’s art is almost too grandiose and too 
monumental in aim for purposes of book illustration. The de- 
signs have been considerably reduced in the reproductive process, 
and consequently much of the decorative effect of the originals is 
lost. One would like to see some of these designs used for mural 
decorations. They are done in thin oil, some in black and white, 
some in brown and white. Their whole spirit is superbly decora- 
tive, and in spite of a few minor errors of taste they are worthy of 
high praise both for intention and execution, 


—A large picture by a Hungarian artist, Vacslav Brozik, has: 


been purchased by Mr. Morris K. Jesup and presented to the Metro- 
politan Museum, and is now on exhibition there. It represents 
Christopher Columbus at the Court of Ferdinand and Isabella at 
the moment when the contract between Ferdinand and Columbus 
is about to be signed. It shows Columbus as the central figure, 
dressed in black, and in the act of haranguing the Court. The 
King is seated at a table with documents before him and his 
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Councillors about him. The queen occupies a chair on a dais at 
the right, with her ladies about her. A number of the heads are 
imitated from Velasquez portraits. The courtiers and state digni- 
taries are seated at the left and standing at the back. The compo- 
sition is very good. The figure of Columbus is hardly heroic enough. 
He looks more like a priest than a man of action. The picture is 
interesting in the literary way. There is something about it that 
recalls Munkacsy, though without his genius and color-sense. 
This is not surprising, as Brozik studied under Munkacsy and 
Piloty. He took a second-class medal at the Salon of 1878 fora 
picture of ‘The Embassy of the King of Bohemia and Hungary at 
the Court of Charles VII. of France,’ and at the Paris National 
Exhibition of 1883 obtained the Cross of the Legion of Honor for 
his ‘Condemnation of John Huss by the Council of Constance,’ 
now in the Museum at Prague. Mr. Brozik is a native of Pilsen, 
Bohemia, and is stilla young man. He is a son-in-law of Sedel- 
meyer, the picture-dealer. 





Writers who Lack College Training. 
[St. Louis Globe Democrat.) 

THE advantages of what is called a classical education of a 
baccalaureate at college has always been overrated, not so much by 
those who have received it as by those who have not received it. 
The former know how little it amounts to; the latter surmise 
what they have lost and greatly exaggerate the loss through their 
imagination. | It is entirely possible for any young man to be 
graduated with honors, and yet remain a booby, even on subjects 
to which he has given most'attention. It is not long since Greek, 
Latin and the mathematics were the principal studies of an aca- 
demic course—they were of almost no value to the mass of alumni— 
and since graduates, who claimed to have completed their educa- 
tion, entered the world with no sort of equipment for success. 
Things have improved recently; but they are ‘still bad enough. 
Hardly any seat of learning, even now, furnishes its bachelors of 
arts with anything like practical education. A large number of 
them would have been better off if they had gone without a degree, 
or if, indeed, they had not begun the curriculum. The best collegi- 
ate education is only a basis to build upon, though many youths 
consider it a complete mental endowment. The essential of any 
true system of instruction is an accurate, complete knowledge of 
one’s own language, so as to be able to use it in speech and writing 
correctly, fluently and gracefully. Not one graduate in forty of 
Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, Brown or Columbia can do this. - It is 
not uncommon to find possessors of diplomas from those and other 
institutions disgracefully ignorant as to the proper employment of 
their mother tongue. Few persons who have not looked carefully 
into the matter are aware of the vast practical benefit of this sort of 
knowledge, immeasurably superior to any other knowledge of a 
single branch which they can acquire. We naturally judge whether 
aman is educated or not educated by his mode of speech and writ- 
ing; yet we frequently meet graduates whose phrases are abomi- 
nably ungrammatical and whose pronunciation is barbarous. The 
truth is that hardly one of our most pretentious universities takes 
perme pains to teach English to its students. Those who know 

ow to use the vernacular have learned it by a natural aptitude for 
and interest in it. How many of our literary men, conspicuous for 
clearness, vigor, purity and elegance of style, have gone through 
academic courses? Only a small proportion, though the popular 
notion is that most authors of distinction have been college gradu- 
ates. 

CURTIS AND MELVILLE. 


George William Curtis, who has for more than a quarter of a 
century enjoyed a national as well as European reputation as a fin- 
ished, graceful writer, never entered college at all. He received his 
early education at a private school at Jamaica Plains, Mass. At 
15 he came with his father from Providence, R. I., to New York, 
where for a twelvemonth he was in a mercantile house. At 17 he 
accompanied his elder brother to Brook Farm, at West Roxbury, now 
part of Boston, and remained there nearly two years occupied with 
study and agricultural pursuits. He met there Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, George Ripley, Charles A. Dana and others, who were at 
that time inclined to realize their ideals in a transcendental com- 
munity—a scheme that speedily failed. He next went to Concord, 
lived with a farmer and for eighteen months tilled the soil and 
cultivated a superfine philosophy. Then he went abroad, and after 
three or four years returned to become an author. His first work, 
‘Nile Notes of a Howadji,’ was charmingly written, its style the 
perfection of art. A model of English composition, it reveals a 
complete knowledge of the riches and beauties, as do all his books, 
of the English tongue. 

Herman Melville, once renowned as an author, though seldom 
mentioned of late, published, more than forty years ago, ‘ Typee’ 
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and ‘Omoo,’ delightful narratives of his adventures in the South 
Seas. He wrote other clever books, but none of them won so much 
reputation as his two first. He had no academic training. A native 
of New York, he conceived a romantic attachment for the sea, and at - 
18 shipped before the mast on a vessel bound for England. Two 

ears biter he embarked as a common sailor on a whaling vessel 
for the Pacific, cruising for eighteen months. Rebelling against 
the tyranny of the captain, he deserted with: one of his shipmates, 
while lying off Nookaheva, one of the Maquesas. Losing his way, 
he roamed about until he stumbled into the Typee Valley. The 
warlike natives held him a prisoner for some months, but treated 
him kindly. He was taken off by an Australian whaler, and, after 
many wanderings in Polynesia, returned to these shores. His 
writings show a thorough understanding of the force and delicacy 
of the English language, which he seems to have learned instinct- 

ively. He has published nothing for twenty years, having been 

much of that time buried in a department of the New York Custom 

House. 

ALDRICH AND JAMES. 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich, whose work, particularly his verse, is of 
the most delicate and complete construction, began a course of 
study with a view to entering college. The death of his father 
changed his plans, throwing him on his own resources. Born at 
Portsmouth, N. H., which frequently appears in his writings as 
Rivermouth, he came here and sought a position as a clerk in the 
mercantile establishment of his uncle. Here he began to send 
verses to the metropolitan journals, and at nineteen published a 
volume of poems. All of these are carved and polished like Flor 
entine mosaics. They are, in some sort, after the French school, 
notably in their passion for perfection. They are beautifully done 
as respects mere workmanship. They have a sense of precious- 
ness, of exquisite refinement, that no English-speaking poet, not 
even Tennyson, surpasses. They appear to exhale at times the 
delicate aroma of verbal perfumes, so deliciously are they handled. 
Aldrich is more than fastidious; he is fastidiousness itself. A 
false quantity, an imperfect rhyme, would make him shiver as if he 
had a chill. He is bristling with philologic prejudices, which have 
mastered him. Certain words, certain turns of expression in a 
manuscript would, it is said, so bias him that he could perceive 
little merit in it, and would be sufficient to cause him to reject it 
without further consideration. He is so squeamish concerning 
words that in pondering them he is in danger not infrequently of 
neglecting the thought that they express. He is a passionate wor- 
shipper of the daintiest of dainty English. 

Another purist, who has had no university training, though care- 
fully educated in this city, his native place, and in Europe, is Henry 
James, ceased to be junior since his father s death. Noman of his 
time in either hemisphere has carried the refinements of language 
further. He analyzes and sub-analyzes it, as he does his charac- 
ters. He treats it as if it were pure gold, appreciating it at its ut- 
most and drawing it into fantastic forms of overwrought simplicity. 
Delicacy and good taste are the twin deities of his rhetoric; to 
them he makes every sacrifice. A nearly faultless stylist, one can- 
not help growing weary of his.superfinenesses of expression, of his 
eternal qualifying and strained periphrasis. There seems to be a 
lack of directness, force, vitality in his writings, after one has con- 
tinuously read them. They may delight at first, but they are prone 
to weary at last by their excessive self-consciousness and inter- 
minable distinctions. You might infer from the prevalent notions 
on the subject that he had been graduated at a hundred colleges ; 
it would be impossible for anybody to be more conscientious about 
verbal forms or to make ampler parade of his conscientiousness. 
It is a kind of American Malherbe, more fastidious than imagina- 
tive, whose ceremonious elegance suppresses feeling and annuls 
enthusiasm. But he has done much for correctness and finish 
in diction, while he is an apostle of professional dilettantism. 

HOWELLS AND TAYLOR. 

William D. Howells, who has acknowledged James as his master 
in novel-writing, though many prefer the pupil to the master, has 
not had the advantages of early education. A practical printer, he 
worked at the case in early youth, and improved his mind by study, 
after the regular hours of labor were over. Nevertheless, he is one 
of the most delightful writers of English on either side of the sea, 
his style being a synonym of excellence. If he had-been a college 
graduate, he would have been pointed out as a brilliant example of 
what a classical course will achieve for a man’s expression—efficient 

rofessors would have looked sagacious as they declared that so 

ne a style would be unattainable without a thorough acquaintance 
with Greek and Latin: This, too, in the face of the notorious fact 
that man rsons, profoundly erudite in those tongues, are ex- 
tremely Ldcient in knowledge of their own. Hardly any writer, 
even on country newspapers, can be named who has had so little 
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regular education as Howells—a practical contradiction of the musty 
theories, so preciously cherished in all universities. Not’one of the 
boasted graduates of Harvard, in two centuries and a half, has 
written purer, mellower, more idiomatic English than the poor 
Ohio printer, who received his culture while setting type. Even the 
fastidious James Russell Lowell, one of the finest and highest 
of Cambridge scholarship, has said of one of Lowell's volumes, 
far from his best: ‘It is wonderfully easy reading, because it is 
ded with such consummate skill. There is profound feeling 
ere, and humor so subtle, so evanescent, that it suggests itself by 
indications, as it were, and dominates all our associations like a 
faint perfume that is and is not, and yet possesses us wholly with 
its indefinable charm,’ Approbation from Sir Hubert Stanley, as 
Thomas Morton says in the old comedy, is praise indeed. 

Another country printer who won fame as a traveller, a writer 
of novels, a correspondent, a linguist, a translator, a novelist and 
a poet, was the late Bayard Taylor. He was wholly self-made, 
and yet, as often fails to happen, was very well made. After 
completing his apprenticeship as compositor in his native vil- 
lage, Kennet Square, Pa., he went to Europe at 19, and walked 
through its most interesting countries for two years. His ‘ Views 
Afoot,’ —— soon after reaching his majority, was the first of a 
series of many remarkable and interesting volumes on a diversity of 
themes, a number of which have been translated into French, Ger- 
man, Russian and other. European languages. A man of wide - 
learning and original thought, he gained by observation and social 
intercourse what all the universities, domestic and foreign, would 
not have furnished him. He accomplished a vast deal and died at 
53, when his mind was approaching its ripest period. His under- 
standing of his own language was masterly, which is rare with one 
who has conquered the difficulties of so many other tongues. He 
was a striking illustration of what an able mind may accomplish 
outside of the regular channels of instruction. Such a mind can 
well afford to despise the ordinary routine of the dead languages, 
of conic sections and calculus. 


HARTE, CABLE AND OTHERS. 


Bret Harte’s stories, many of them, have grown to be American 
classics from their eloquent description, genuine humor and pathos, 
felicity of phrase and figure. He had a few terms at the common 
schools of Albany; came to New York as a lad; was for a while a 
clerk in city store, and was only 17 when he went to California with 
his mother, a widow. His father had been a teacher of young ladies, 
and Bret, for lack of other means of support, opened a school in 
the mines of Sonora, after walking there from San Francisco. His 
school, as may be supposed, was singularly rudimentary, and met 
with small encouragement. The fact of his experiment proves his 
utter unpracticability, of which very few boys of 18 can be ex- 
pected to have much. He tried mining for a time; undertook 
printing, and at Eureka set up sketches, essays and stories com- 
posed in his own mind, and speedily demonstrated his possession 
of genius. Who would suppose the author of ‘ The Outcasts of 
Poker Flat,’ ‘The Luck of Roaring Camp,’ ‘ Miggles ’ and ‘ Tenn- 
essee’s Partner,’ so picturesque, so touching, so original, veritable 
prose-poems, to be a man who had picked up his education as he 
picked up the art of printing? Not all the collegiate instruction 
in the world would have enabled him, but for his mental gifts, to 
write one of those marvellous tales. 

George W. Cable, the literary discoverer of the Creoles, a most 
graceful and attractive writer, whose stories are admired in Euro} 
as much as at home, is not college-bred. Edward Eggleston, the 
founder of a new school of American novéls, was too delicate in 
health as a boy, and had not the opportunity later to obtain other 
than a desultory education. But he managed in various ways to 
instruct himself in literature and languages. Julian Hawthorne. 
strong and finished in diction, whom many rank as our ablest novel- 
ist, entered Harvard, but was too irregular, and too fond of athletic 
exercises to graduate. Mark Twain (Samuel L. Clemens), born in a 
rude hamlet in Missouri, roughed it until 18, when he learned to be a 
og on the Mississippi. J. W. De Forest, the popular story-teller, 

ad no classical training. Nor had Paul H. Hayne, the Southern 

t, nor dozens of others noted in letters. The road to literary, 
ame does not, necessarily, lie through college. 





The Best Books. 


[The Christian Union.) 

Now that the long evenings have come again, numerous requests 
are received for lists of good books for home reading. Such re- 
quests, however often repeated, are pleasant indications of the 
growing taste, not only for reading, but for reading of a thorou 

ealthy and sound kind. There is a chronic outbreak from time 
to time of lamentations over the decay of literary taste; people 
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have ceased to care for books of the first class, say these modern 
Jeremiahs; they read only trash. There is probably as much 
‘truth in all this kind of pessimistic depreciation of the age as there 
is in the continually repeated declaration that sound living and 
sound doctrine are decaying, and that society is running down hill 
as rapidly as possible. It is very diverting to follow this shallow 
and melancholy stream of mournful despair as it flows through 
history; one finds its course in every age without the least diffi- 
culty, but as he gets further and further from the present he finds 
less and less of the ‘good old times’ so often and so ignorantly 
exploited. 

As a matter of fact, more copies of standard authors are sold 
to-day than ever before in the history of the world, and more peo- 
ple are reading these writers intelligently and with deep and in- 
creasing enjoyment. The students of Dante in this country, for 
instance, are to be numbered by the hundred where they were 
formerly numbered by the score. Shakspeare has a multitude of 
lovers in the most remote and secluded corners of the land, who 
find in a lifelong devotion to the great dramatist those joys and 
that stimulus which their — surroundings cannot yield. So 
wide-spread is the desire for knowledge, in spite of the apparent 
materialism of American life, that one is never surprised to find a 
‘man in some remote Western town who knows Pilato by heart, or 
a miner in some wild camp who carries the Iliad in his pocket. 
Nothing was wider the mark in Mr. Grant Allen’s humorously in- 
.apt description of American scenery, recently published in The 

all Mail Gazette, than the statement that scholars and men of 
culture do not live outside of cities in this country. If Mr. Allen 
had made a misstatement of fact, for instance, in his interesting 
“ Life of Darwin,’ he would very likely have had his attention called 
to the error by some resident of a remote Western town of which 
she had never heard even so much as the name. 

It is very easy to say that people do not read Shakspeare and 
Milton and Dryden as much as formerly, but there is no evidence 
to sustain such statement. These writers have always been more 
talked about than read, and that state of affairs probably continues 


ito this day; but if the number of editions printed, copies sold,’ 


references in current literature, calls at libraries, afford any means 
of judgment, there are certainly more readers of the best writers 
to-day than ever before, and the number is steadily increasing. It 
ds true there is more worthless reading matter devoured to-day 
than ever before; the capacity of what is known as the reading 
public in the way of absorbing trivial and trashy novels is appar- 
ently unlimited. But it ought not to be forgotten that the people 
who read this class of books never used to read at all. Such books 
do not belong to literature, and have not taken its piace. They 
are simply a form of amusement, a diversion, a resource against 
ennut. They are read as tapestry used to be worked—by the yard, 
and simply to kill time. If the sale of this enormous mass of 
books of the moment seriously interfered with the sale of books 
of the age or of all ages, there would certainly be good cause for 
misgiving. But as a matter of fact it does not; the two are dis- 
tinct, and the readers and students of the great books are neither 
confused nor swept nay A by the flood of contemporary publica- 
tions. There are more of them every year, and they are probably 
of a stronger fiber than their predecessors, because they need to 
discriminate more intelligently between that which is of momen- 
and that which is of perennial interest and value. 

li persons read, and ought at times to read, for amusement and 
rest; but habitual reading ought always to be a matter of serious 
and intelligent purpose. The reading habit is an immense and in- 
exhaustible resource, and no wise man will form it hastily or con- 
firm it without taking into account its full significance. The first 
thing which one needs to learn who is beginning to read widely 
and often is to discriminate between the best and the second best 
books, and to select the best, and the best only, continually. Never 
waste on an inferior book the time and strength that would make 
you master of the work of some great mind, and enrich you by 
contact with some great life. 





Notes 


‘Mr. BROWNING has only to put the final touches to his new 
e.. says The Academy. ‘It is a new departure, quite different 
m aomne he has written before. The poem is from four thou- 
sand to five thousand lines in length, and all in rhyme. It consists 


of a Prologue and Epilogue—each a poem of some extent—and 
seven intermediate sets of verses. 


—Mr. Samuel T. Dutton, oe of the public schools of 
New Haven, will deliver an address before the Industrial Educa- 
tion Association of this city next month, following that of President 
Gilman of Johns Hopkins. 


The Critic 


‘thons hat and call the cattle home.’ 


Number 154 


—lIn the preparation of Mr. E. A. Abbey’s illustrated edition of 
‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ Messrs. Harper & Bros. had the advan- 
tage of the pees advice of the artist himself regarding many 
details in the make-up of the volume, Mr. Abbey having come 
from London to New York last spring, at their invitation, for that 
purpose. 

—‘Faith and Action,’ a volume of selections from the Rev. F. 
D. Maurice announced by D. Lothrop & Co., has a preface by Dr. 
Phillips Brooks. 


—lIn the course of his researches for material for a life of Charles 
Brockden Brown, Mr. E. I. Stevenson has found the manuscript 
journals of Dr. Elihu H. Smith (New York, about 1796), which 
teem with references to the distinguished men, literary and other- 
wise, of the day. It is his hope to ultimately edit this ‘ find.’ 

—Mr. De Witt Seligman’s new weekly paper is to be started 
next month. Its name will be Zhe Epoch. 

—On Thursday last Ticknor & Co. published Mr. Howells’s ‘ The 
Minister's Charge;’ ‘Liber Amoris, being the Book of Love of 
Brother Aurelius,’ by Henry B. Carpenter, ‘a romance in rhythm of 
the period of the minnesingers ;’ and ‘Goethe’s Faust : A Commen- 
tary,’ by Denton J. Snider, author of ‘A Walk in Hellas.’ 

—Sir Richard Burton, the African and Persian traveller and 
author, who holds the post of British Consul at Trieste, is reported 
to be dangerously ill and not expected to recover. Sir Richard 
recently published a literal translation from the Arabic of the 


Arabian Nights. He is said to be the only European living who 
has visited Mecca. 


—Boston ladies are largely represented on Cupples, Upham & 
Co.’s list of forthcoming soblications. C.B.R. has edited a volume 
of selections from Samuel Beal’s translation of Buddha; E. G. H. 
has written a series of ‘ Letters from Surprise Land’ (the West) ; 
Mrs. James Lodge has compiled ‘ The Red Book for 1887,’ a list 
of addresses in the West End of Boston; and Mrs. Francis Brooks 


has translated a third volume from Madame Spyri— Veronica and 
Other Friends.’ 


—Mr. Henry James has left London for Florence, where he has 
taken a villa near the city for the winter. G. W.S. says in the 
Tribune that English opinion is far more favorable to his new 
novel ‘ Princess Casamassima’ than the criticisms of The Athen- 
a@um and The Academy would indicate. 

—Stepniak is engaged upon a novel of Russian life. 

—The new edition of Dante Gabriel Rosetti’s works which will 
be published in two volumes by Ellis & Scrutton, London, will 
contain some poems that have appeared in print but not among his 
collected poems, and others that ee not appeared in print at all. 
All of Rossetti’s prose writings will be included in this edition. 


—‘ How’ is the title of a book announced by Worthington Co., 
in which children are taught how to make and manipulate innumer- 
able toys. 

—At the second concert of the Symphony Society this (Satur- 
day) evening, a new symphony by Brahms (No. 4, in E-minor) will 
be played for the first time in this country. Mendelssohn's musical 
setting of the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ is also to be given, 
with the assistance of Mr. George Riddle, the reader, and the 
Ladies’ Chorus of the Oratorio Society. 


—A correspondent of Zhe Evening Post suggests the com- 
pounds Azm-her and his-her as genderless pronouns of the third 
person singular. We are still free to confess our preference for 
thon and thons, suggested in these columns a few years since and 
approved by many excellent judges. Its use is illustrated in the 
following sentence : ‘ Call William or Polly, and tell ¢om to put on 
This is better than ‘tell him 
And it is also better than ‘tell 
There is, indeed, much virtue 


or her to put on his or her hat,’ etc. 
him-her to put on zs-her hat,’ etc. 
in thon. 


—One rejoices to see in Prof. F. A. March’s address on ‘Ten 
Years of Spelling Reform ’ (Bulletin of the Spelling Reform Asso- 
ciation, No. 22, September, 1886) that English spelling is still 
respectfully treated, and that the threatened orthographical revolu- 
tion advocated by extremists has been so wisely ordered that the 
address is intelligible even to a novice, though phonetically spelled 
here and there. Hearty theoretical sympathy can be given to this 
movement to purify English spelling of its silent letters and make 
it conform to present pronunciation, provided the matter is taken 
out of the hands of ‘cranks’ and fanatics and relieved of the ob- 
loquy into which it has fallen. But no absolute standard can be 
attained so long as there are varying pronunciations all over the 
English-speaking world’ and one pronunciation contends with 
another for supremacy. The stronghold of conservatism is un- 
fortunately in England, where gallons of ink are annually shed by 
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Academy and Saturday Review critics in vindicating the honor of 
eliminated #’s and simplified 7’s. As long as the extraction of such 
superfluities is accompanied by such roars from the British lion, 
little can be hoped for in ten-times-ten years of spelling reform. 


—Mr.. Bonaventure has just returned from his semi-annual visit 
to Europe with some beautiful missals, including one of the Four- 
teenth Century, a Paris Virgil of about the year 1560, and a number 
of modern books bound in the most delightful French manner of 
the present day. One of his most interesting ‘finds’ on the other 
side was a little leather-bound manuscript volume, recording the 
exercises of a royal light-horse troop for the month of April, 1758. 
The value of this book is not intrinsic, but comes from the fact 
that it was owned by the unhappy Marie Antoinette, whose arms 
are blazoned on the cover. Mr. Bonaventure has opened an up- 
town branch of his Astor House place in East Seventeenth Street. 
In February he expects to attend the Techener sale in Paris, where 
a Grolier is to come to the hammer. 


-. —It has been decided by the Alumni Association of Williams 
College to build a $50,000 recitation hall and present it to the Col- 
lege. Frederick F. Thompson, of the First National Bank of this 
city, has subscribed $10,000 for the purpose. 

—We regret, with thousands of others, to learn of the death of 
that admirable comedian, John E. Owens. 


—Walter Scott, the London publisher, is about to issue a series 
of monthly monographs entitled Great Writers. It will be edited 
by Eric S. Robertson. Each biography will contain a full biblio- 
graphy of the author’s works, by J. P. Anderson, of the British 
Museum. The writers who have arranged to furnish the first 
year’s issues are William Rossetti, Hall Caine, Richard Garnett, 
Frank T. Marzials, William Sharp, Joseph Knight, Augustine 
Birrell, Prof. D’Arcy Thompson, R. B. Haldane, Austin Dobson, 
Colonel F. Grant and the editor. 


—From Marcus Ward & Co. we have received some pretty 
Christmas Cards and a Shakspeare calendar. 


—The Fifth Annual Report of the Dante Society (Cambridge : 
University Press) contains a record of members (forty-eight) and 
two appendices, one containing a reprint of Mr. Lowell’s article on 
Dante, from Appleton’s Cyclopedia, 1859, and the other, Mr. 
Paget Toynbee’s ‘ Dante and the Lancelot Romance.’ Information 
is given of the formation of large Dante classes in several Western 
cities, and Prof. Fay’s Concordance to the ‘ Divina Commedia’ is 
announced as progressing satisfactorily. The Lane-Winsor Dante 
Catalogue shows that in manuscripts, editions and translations 
Boston and Cambridge now contain all the apparatus essential to a 
critical study of Dante’s text, which must be the foundation of a 
thorough knowledge of the poem. James Russell Lowell is the 
President and Charles’ Eliot Norton the Vice-President of the 
Society. One cannot conceive a more tonic intellectual process than 
a study of Dante, in whom one ascends and descends into all at- 
mospheres, empyreal or coccytzan, and any agency which promotes 
such bracing and strengthening of the mind’s thews and sinews is 
a psychic cure, a mental sanatorium. 





Publications Received. 

Receipt of new publications is ack d in this cols Further notice of 
any work will depend upon its interest and importance. Where no address is given, 
the publication is issued in New York. 
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Hawthorne, J. The Trial of Gideon, and Countess Almara’s Murder. 
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Richards, L. E. Beauty Se ND MEE 4.65. 600s, bcemenaus Boston: Roberts > 
Richards, L. E. Hop o’ My Thumb...............0e.0+5 Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
Robert Browning’s Poetry.......... Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co, 
SRAMUREMENEIND 50, 002s. -osicchrpesedepbeccesces, sacshtane arcus Ward & Co 
Skelding, S. B. Songsters of the Branches... .- White, Stokes & Allen, 
Skelding, S. B. Birds of Meadow and Grove. . .. White, Stokes & Allen. 
Skelding,S. B. Songs of Birds..... 0 .. .....ccccesscoccccsece White, Stokes & Allen. 
Skelding, S. B. 


i Songsters of the Branches..... © see seesccce White, Stokes & Allen. 
Skelding, S. B. Flowers from Dell and Bower. $2.50 iceeas 
1 


i .White, Stokes & Allen, 
Skelding, S. B. Familiar Birds and What the Poets 


ng of them. $5.00. 
: ¥ White, Stokes & Allen. 
Smith, Sidney. Peter Plymley’s Letters and Selected Essays. 1oc. Cassell & Co. 





Stickney & Peabody. First Weeks at School...........0.s0000e5 Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Stoddard, Wm. O. Ulysses S Grant. $1.25. .... «++. White, Stokes & Allen, 
Stoddard, Wm. U. George Washington. $1.25 ............. White, Stokes & Allen. 
Taken by Si A Novel. $1.25............4- o.. Phila: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Taylor, Wm. The Parables of Our Saviour. $1.75 ..... . C. Armstrong & Son. 
Tennyson Calendar, 1887... ....e.ceeececeeecees Philadelphia: John Wanamaker. 
Thompson, M. A Banker of Bankersville. $r.00.................- Cassell & Co, 
Turner, Ross. On the Use of Water Colors. ........ss0+se0s Boston: L. Prang & Co. 
Veazie. Jr.,G.A. Veazie’s Four-Part Song Reader............++ Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Warren, I, P, The Book of Revelations. .  ........seeeseensees .Fun agnalls, 
Wilson, Sidney J. Stanley Huntington. $1.25.........Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co. 





The Free Parliament 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 


quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference. | 


QUESTIONS. 


No. 1215.—1. Mr. Lowell cites ‘ Bene vixit qui bene latuit’ as the 
favorite motto of Voltaire. Long before Voltaire’s day Thomas Fuller 
wrote on the title-page of his ‘ History of Waltham Abbey :’ 

Patria est ubicunque est bene. 

Bene vixit qui bene latuit. 
Was this a quotation or an original one ?——2. Joseph Surface, in 
‘The School for Scandal’ protests that his uncle has given him little 
besides ‘avadavats and Indian crackers.’ What are avadavats? The 
word is not in Webster. 


New York. E, J. H. 





No. 1216.—Will you kindly inform me of a book containing Lady 
Byron’s answer to Lord Byron’s ‘ Fare-thee-well?’ The lines begin: 
Powerless are thy magic numbers 
To revive affections flame— 
In most versions the following lines are given: 
Thou art proud, but mark me, Byron, 
I've a heart proud as thine own; 
Soft to love, but hard as iron 


When Contempt is on it thrown, 
NEw YorK. 


W. A. 
No, 1217.—1. Who wrote ‘A Latter Day Saint ?’———-2. Who wrote 
‘The Buntling Ball ?’——3. What is the correct pronunciation of 
* Mikado?’ 


[x. Thomas Wharton, of Philadelphia, who has since written ‘ Han- 
nibal of New York.’——2. Edgar Fawcett. ——3. In ‘ Mi ka-do’ the @ is 
short and the @ broad, and the accent falls on the second syllable. ] 





No. 1218.—In what volume can be found ‘ Cleopatra’s Soliloquy,’ 
written by Mary Bayard Clark ? 


WASHINGTON, D. C. R. B. 





ALY’S THEATRE. Broadway and 30th Street, 


Under the Management of Mr. AuGustin Daty. 
EVERY EVENING at 8:15, 


THE NEW ECCENTRIC COMEDY. 


Mr. Le Mr. Drew, Mr. Fisuer, Mr. 
LOVE |Sxinner, Mr. Gitsert, Mr. Bonn; Mrs. 
Gi.sert, Miss Drener, Miss St. 
IN Miss Hap.ey, Miss Gorpon, 
KENS, and Miss Apa REHAN, in New Crea- 
HARNESS |tions. MATINEES WEDNESDAY anp 
SATURDAY art 2. 





CHOICE BOOKS. 


The attention of lovers of fine books 
is invited to the very extensive stock 
now displayed on our shelves. The 
best editions of standard authors in 
original and artistic bindings. Many 
interesting and valuable old and rare 


sets, collections, and single volumes, 

newly and elegantly bound. 
“Christmas Suggestions,” a pamphlet 

of 50 pages, sent free on application. 
“BOOKS MAKE THE BEST PRESENTS.” 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and a9 West 23d Street. 
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The Critic 





Number 154 








IN THE LONG RUN THE 


SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE, 


of imaginative richness and fertility which are amaz- 
ing.” —Providence Fournal. 


means.”’—Beacon. 








BEST GIFTS. 


Mrs. Browning. 


Illustrated by Ludvig Sandoe Ipsen. Atlas folio with 
ilt top. $15. In full calf, $30. 
“The most exquisite love poem ever written—designs 


This rare and wonderful gift book.’’— Traveller. 
“An ideal present to those who know what love 


Sir Walter Scott. 


THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 
The noble epic of Scottish Border wars and_loves. 
Richly bound. With roo new illustrations. In 

ded calf, tree calf; or morocco, $10; in full levant, 

. “The gem of holiday books.”—Zzraminer. 
° 7 elegance—peculiarly rich—remarkably attrac- 
tive.” —Boston Traveller. 


Uniform with the above, in —_ and price: The 
Chotcest Edition 4 the Five Great Modern P: S 
Childe Harold, The Princess, The Lady of the 
Lake, Lucilie, Marmion. 


Longfellow. 


THE LIFE OF HENRY WADSWORTH 
LONGFELLOW. Edited by Rev. Samuel Long- 
fellow. 2 vols., r2mo. With portraits and wood 
engravings, $6; in half calf or half morocco, $x. 
“ This fascinating biography.”--Providence Fournal, 
** Of all poets, the one whose personal life and char- 
acter gave the brightest and finest of pictures in the 
eyes of his contemporaries.”"—PuiLiirs Brooks. 


Hawthorne. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE AND HIS 
WIFE. By Julian Hawthorne. With_ portraits. 
Two vols , $s; half morocco or half calf, $9; edition 
de luxe, $12. : P 
“The reader will close the book with a new admira- 

tion for the pure minded and honest gentleman who 

was the greatest original writer our country has pro- 
duced.”—New York Tribune. 


Whipple. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF EMINENT MEN. 
| seg Motley, Agassiz, Choate, etc.) By Edwin 
‘ercy Whipple. ith portrait, and Dr. Bartol’s 
Memorial Address, $1.50; in half calf, $3.00. 
‘A literary treasure. ’"—Beacon. 


Nora Perry. 


NEW SONGS AND BALLADS _.12mo. 
$1.50. This is the latest collection of the choice 
ms of Nora Perry. AFTER THE BALL, HER 
VER’S FRIEND, and other poems. New edi- 
tion, 2 vols.in1. $1.75. ‘‘ Fairly meeting the re- 
quirements of Milton’s definition of poetry. It can- 
not fail to find admiring readers in plenty.”—W. Y. 
Evening Post. ** Dramatic, force and strength, vigor- 
ous directness.’’"—Providence Fournal. 


Mrs. Clement. 


STORIES OF ART AND ARTISTS. 
8vo. Richly bound and illustrated. $4. In parch- 
ment cloth. $4:50. ‘‘ The very cream of ancient, 
medizval and modern art.’ 

CHRISTIAN SYMBOLS AND STORIES 
OF THE SAINTS. Fully illustrated. $2.50; in 
half calf, $5. ‘* Beautiful, interesting; complete and 
splendidly presented.”—Joun Bayie O'REILLY. 


Roche. 


SONGS AND SATIRES: §1:00. 
“* Since Dr. Holmes’ early and inimitable papers in 


the Atlantic monthly, no humorist has omen in 
Anais aeonal in quality and quaintness to Mr. Roche.” 
_ ilot. 





Sold by booksellers. Sent postpaid, on receipt 


of price by the publishers. 


commendation. 








TWO NOTABLE BOOKS. 





book of anecdotal recollections. 


modesty. 





sketches ab ing 


Reminiscences and Opinions. 
1813-1885. 


By Sir FRANCIS HASTINGS DOYLE, 

(FORMERLY PROFESSOR OF POETRY AT OXFORD.) 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—* The author has known and appreciated some of the best among two gener- 
ations of men, and he stills holds his rank in the third. One of the pleasantest of recent publications is not the less 
instructive to those who are interested in present or recent history.” 
THE ATHEN/ZUM.— The volume appears to fulfill in almost every respect the ideal of an agreeable 
wees J -_+ « The reminiscences are those of a genial man of wide culture an 
broad sympathies ; and they form a collection of anecdotes which, as the production of a single man, is unrivaled in 
interest, in variety, and in novelty.” 
THE SPECTA TOR.—“ For Sir Francis Doyle’s book we have nothing to give but words of the strongest 
It is as pleasant'a book as we have read for many a long day.” 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.— The volume teems with good stories, pleasant recollections 
and happy sayings of famous men of a past generation.’’ 


Sketches From My Life. 


By the late ADMIRAL HOBART PASHA. 
WITH A PORTRAIT. 


This brilliant and lively volume contains, in addition to numerous adventures of a general 
character, descriptions of slaver-hunting on the coast of Africa, blockade-running in the South 
during the civil war, and experiences in the Turkish navy during the war with Russia. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* A memoir which enthralls by its interest and captivates by its ingenuous 
A deeply interesting record of a very exceptional career.” 

THE A THENAZUM.—" The sketches of South American life are full ef interest, The sport, the inevitable 
entanglements of susceptible middies with beautiful Spanish girls and the sometimes disastrous consequences, the 
duels, attempts at assassination, and other adventures and amusements, are described with much spirit. h 
story of his slaver-hunting carries one back to boyish recollections of Captain Marryat’s delightful tales. . . The 
d in int ng details of the American war. i - 


ie 


It is im ible to abridge the account of these ex- 


in 
citing rushes [blockade-running] through the line of cruisers—our readers must enjoy them for themselves.” 


I2mo, paper cover, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 





D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, 


1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, N. Y. 





SCRIBNER & WELFORD’S New Books. 





The Hayward Letters. 


Beinc A SELECTION FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 
LATE A. Haywarpb, Q.C. 1834 to 1884. 
With an account of his Early Life. By HENRY 
E. CARLISLE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, $7.50. 
The importance and great interest of these letters can- 
not be better proved than by mentioning the names of 
some of the principal of Mr, Hayward’s correspondents, 
viz., Mr. Gladstone, M. Thiers, Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, 
Duke of Newcastle, Count D’Orsay, Mrs. Norton, Lady 
Dufferin, Lady Palmerston, M. de Remusat, Louis Blanc, 
Dumas, Von Radowitz, M. Mi et, Mme. D. Goethe, 
Tieck, Mr. Kinglake, Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, Lord Dall- 
ing, M. Montalembert, M. Merimée, Lord Clarendon, 
Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Broughton, Sir Wm. Stirling 
Maxwell. Mr. Lockhart, Theodore Hook, Sidney Smith, 
Lady Waldegrave, Mrs. Grote, etc. ‘The correspondence; 
which commences in 1834, and is continued without a 
break to the date of Mr. Hayward’s death, in 1884, is 
preceded by an account of his early years, derived from 
the personal reminiscences of his relations and friends. 


NEW FINE-ART GIFT-BOOK. 


Rip Van Winkle:: 


A Legend of the HUDSON. 
By WasuincTon IrvinG. With forty-eight illustrations 
by Gordon Browne. Choicely printed on small 4to. 
128 pp., cloth extra, gilt top, $3.50. 


From Mozart to Mario. 


Reminiscences of Half a Century. 
Auber, Rossini, Verdi, Meyerbeer, Berlioz, Gounod, 
Chopin, Shumann, Mozart, Wagner, Paganini, Thal- 
berg, Patti, Nilsson, Mario. By Louis ENGEL. 2vols. 
crown 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 
“No such book of musical recollections has appeared 
in our time.— World. 


one devoted to 
Choice and Rare Books ready. 





Ticxnor & Co., Boston 





*,* The above books will be sent on receipt of advertised price. New Catalogues of our re; 
weusical literature, will be mailed, if desired, to those interested. New Holiday Catalogue o7 


A History Of Music 


From THE Ear.igst TIMES TO THE PRESENT. 


By W. S. Rocxsrro, author of the ‘‘ Life of Handel,” 
etc. In one volume 8vo, of about 450 pp., cloth, $6.00. 


Lord Lindsay's 
Sketches of the History 
of Christian Arrt. 


By the late Lorp Linpsay (Earl of Crawford and Bal- 
carres), New Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, $9.00. 


Famous Plays. 


With a Discourse by way of Prologue on the Play- 
houses of the Restoration. By J. Firzczratp Mot- 
Loy, author of ‘*Court Life Below Stairs,’’ etc., etc. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


Memorials of Wash- 
ington and of Mary, 
his Mother, and Mar- 
tha, his Wife. 


From Letters and Papers of Robert Cary and James 
Sharples. By Major James Watrer. Illustrated 
with portraits in autotype of Washington and his wife, 
of seven prominent American women of the period, 
and of Priestley, from paintings by Sharples ; also, a 
portrait of Mary Washington by Middleton. Royal 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, $6.00. © Alsoin paper, with 
two additional portraits, half morocco, $12.00. 


lar stock, also 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD 743 anv 745 Broapway, N. Y. 











